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THE URBANOS OF CENICERO. 
Tuat most dreadful of all national scourges, civil war, 
whilst it sets in turbulent motion the worst passions 
of human nature, and leaves society so saturated with 
its demoralising virus, that the paralysing effects are 
usually visible for a long period after the cessation of 
the armed struggle, has also frequently brought to 
light many noble qualities, and has produced deeds of 
heroism in resisting lawless attacks on domestic peace, 
or in defending institutions which the people feel to be 
essential to the honour, welfare, and security of their 


country. 

The late fierce struggle in Spain—which was not 
merely a contest for the possession of a throne, but a 
hot dispute between antagonist political principles— 
afforded numerous examples of the bright as well as of 
the dark side of the picture. 

It was in the autumn of 1834, when the Carlist rebel- 
lion had lasted more than a year, that the pretender’s 
army began to assume an imposing attitude under the 
command of the celebrated chief Zumalacarreguy. The 
system of warfare adopted by that remarkable man was 
well calculated to strengthen the position of Don Carlos 
in a military point of view. At that early period of the 
civil war, the sturdy inhabitants of the Basque provinces 
and Navarre believed that their fuéros, or privileges, as 
well as their religious institutions, were in imminent 
peril, and that Don Carlos was the only means of salva- 
tion from such dreaded evils: they accordingly took up 
arms without hesitation against the queen’s forces, and in 
every way aided and seconded the operations of Zuma- 
lacarreguy ; supplying his troops with provisions and 
resources of every description, and adopting those effi- 
cacious means of harassing and attacking the enemy, 
which their mountainous country enabled them to put in 
practice, with comparatively little danger to themselves, 
but with deadly effect upon the Christinos, whenever 
they ventured go penetrate into the Carlist territory. 
After six years or more of sacrifices of every kind, 
they discovered their grievous error: but to our nar- 
rative. 

In the autumn of 1834, when the rebellion was in 
its full force, although Zumalacarreguy wisely con- 
fined his operations, in a general way, to Navarre and 
the Basque provinces, his troops occasionally crossed 
the Ebro at places where it is fordable at certain periods, 
and made incursions into Castile, carrying off what- 
ever booty they could seize, inflicting the severest cala- 
mities on the unprotected inhabitants, and wreaking 
dire vengeance upon those who might unsuccessfully 
oppose them. 

One of his most active and intelligent agents was 
in Castile disguised as a por-dioséro, or beggar for God’s 
sake. His seemingly decrepit frame was scantily co- 


vered with patched and tattered garments, his face was 
overgrown with stubby matted hair, whilst an old dirty 
brown cloth cap, of uncouth form, encased his head and 
overshadowed his eyes. In this miserable guise, and 
with a wallet slung across his shoulders, the spy went 
from place to place soliciting alms and broken victuals 
from the unsuspecting and charitable inhabitants, from 
whom he frequently contrived to gather much valuable 
intelligence. 

Having ascertained that eight wagons laden with 
military clothing were on their way from Miranda de 
Ebro to Logronno, under a comparatively feeble escort, 
and that there was not any considerable body of the 
queen’s forces in the vicinity, or within several days’ 
march, the por-dioséro took his leave of the worthy la- 
brador or small farmer under whosé humble roof, near 
the Venta de la Estrella, in the rich and fertile district 
of La Rioja, in Old Castile, he had received shelter and 
sustenance, and leaning on his staff, with body bent ap- 
parently with infirmity, he crept along the road from 
Miranda de Ebro to Cenicéro, a small town on the right 
bank of the Ebro, on the high road to Logronno, and two 
leagues from that city. 

The day was drawing towards its close; the vine- 
yards were glowing with clusters of ripe grapes; the 
ancient olive trees cast the shadows of their picturesque 
trunks on the rich soil; thick stubble showed that the 
harvest had been abundant, and the fruit trees were 
still adorned with their luscious burdens; on the brown 
hills, variegated and perfumed with wild thyme, rose- 
mary, and other aromatic herbs, large flocks of sheep 
were feeding ; and all told of a state of society still con- 
sistent with the pursuit of the ordinary occupations of 
peaceful life, though the consciousness that the focus of 
war was so nigh at hand grievously interfered with its 
enjoyment. 

* Una limosnita por Dios, senor !—‘ A trifling alms for 
God's sake, senor!’ drawled the pseudo-beggar, as he 
was overtaken by a hardy-looking man, wearing a 
rough brown jacket, a military cap with a tarnished 
gold band, and having a heavy sabre pendent at his side 
from a broad black leathern belt, and mounted on a 
powerful, though not a handsome horse. 

The traveller gave him a few quartos. 

‘Heaven will repay you,’ said the por-dioséro; and 
kissing the small copper coin, put it into his wallet. 

The horseman was followed by a good-looking man 
in a peasant’s garb, who bestrode a fine mule lightly 
laden with personal baggage, including the alforjas, well 
stuffed with stomach comforts. 

‘ Antonio, give that poor creature a picce of bread 
and a draught of wine,’ said the horseman as he rode 
forward. 

‘Si, senor,’ replied Antonio; and halting his mule, he 
sprang lightly from his back, lifted up the flap of the 
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alforjas or woollen saddle-bags, took out a good-sized 
loaf, opened a long knife which he carried in a side- 
pocket, cut the loaf in halves, and gave one of them to the 

r-dioséro, who accepted it with humble demeanour, 
Gubing a piece off directly, and eating it with apparent 
eagerness and appetite. Meantime the muleteer lifted 
out from the other side of the alforjas a bota or wine- 
skin, and having untied the muzzle, poured some of its 
contents into a horn cup, and presented it to the por- 
dioséro. 

* How good it is!’ cried the latter, after having with 
trembling hand lifted the cup to his lips, and quaffed 
a portion of the generous liquid. ‘What a good man 

ur master is!’ 

‘ Indeed he is,’ replied the muleteer, ‘ and though only 
a factor (a commissariat storekeeper), he does much 
good in these trying times. But he is far in advance. 
Make haste, my good man, and finish the wine. We 
must travel as far as Logronno to-night, to announce 
the arrival of the comboy, which will start early in the 
morning from Briones.’ 

The por-dioséro emptied the and returned it, with 
renewed thanks, to the active and kind-hearted paysano, 
who mounted his mule, and trotted off briskly to rejoin 
his master. 

It was now nearly dark: the spy hobbled along the 
road, until he reached a spot where there was a path to 
the left, leading to some sloping vineyards. ing 
down it, he continued his seemingly feeble pace for about 
fifty yards; then, after looking cautiously round, he 
suddenly stood erect, his staff in the centre, and 

lunged down the slope—still directing his course to the 
fett_—with the speed of a vigorous man bent on an urgent 
mission. In about an hour he descried the Ebro, and 
having reached its bank, paused for a few moments to 
take breath; then grasping his long staff at the upper 
end, and feeling his way with it, he advanced into the 
stream. At first the water only reached his knees, then 
his waist. Still he waded on, the river deepening more 
and more every step he took, until, at about the centre, 
he reached a little island covered with reeds. Here he 
rested for a few minutes, looking anxiously towards the 
Alavese shore. He soon perceived a glimmering light, 
and again entering the stream, made direct for it. 

For a little distance the water reached his armpits, but 
it gradually shallowed, and he landed in the Carlist 
country without accident. Before quitting the water, 
however, he washed his matted hair and beard, his 
face, eyes, and hands; and the decrepit-looking por- 
dioséro of the Rioja emerged from the Ebro a well- 
formed man of about thirty, a little above the middle 
height, full of vigour and spirit, though still covered 
with tattered garments dripping wet. He stopped for 
a minute to squeeze the water from those garments, and 
then, taking long leaps by the aid of his staff, and, anon, 
running swiftly with it balanced in his hand, he soon 
reached a cottage, through whose only window gleamed 
a bright light—his beacon when fording the river. 

* Hola! Francisco,’ he cried, knocking sharply at the 
door with the end of his staff; ‘open the door; here 
am I’ 


On hearing the well-known voice, a man leaped from 
the bench on which he had been reposing, and unbarred 
the door. ‘ Welcome,’ said the cottager, as his friend 
crossed the threshold: ‘ go into the alcoba, and doff those 
wet shreds; you'll find your own garments all ready; 
meantime, I will cast some wood on the fire, and Ramona 
will get the supper ready; it only requires warming.’ 

‘Thank you, good Francisco; but let your task be to 
saddle Moro without a moment’s delay.’ 

The blaze crackled, and Ramona, the cottager’s wife, 
bustled about, and took two ollas or earthen pipkins 
from a cupboard, and placed them before the fire : she 


then spread a coarse but clean cloth on a little table, 
and just as the contents of the pipkins began to bubble, 
the alcove curtain was drawn aside, and Astuto—that 
was the name of the newly-arrived guest—stepped forth 
be in the uniform of a officer. 


‘Do you bring good news, captain?’ inquired Ra- 
mona, 


‘Excellent—but not a moment must be lost. Where 
is Zumalacarreguy ?’ 

* At La Guardia,’ Ramona, 
of the pipkins from the hearth, she took out a portion 
of its savoury contents with a wooden spoon, Sel Guie- 
ferred it toa homely but perfectly clean deep earthen 
plate. ‘Come, Captain Astuto,’ she said, ‘take some 
of this nice puchero—you must be quite exhausted.’ 

* Muchas gracias, kind Ramona: pray go and hasten 
a tell him to bring the horse to the door in- 
stantly.’ 


Ramona vanished, and Astuto discussed his meal with |. 


the avidity and tact of a man accustomed to snatch his 
food on all opportune occasions. 

The momént the horse appeared, Astuto mounted, and 
rode off at a sharp pace in the direction of La Guardia, a 
town in Alava, about two leagues off, and whither it had 
been preconcerted that Zumalacarreguy should repair with 
his forces, and station them in the town or its vicinity, in 
order to be at hand in case the fruits of Astuto’s spying 
mission should render it expedient to make a dash on the 
enemy's territory. The captain rapidly traversed the five 
or six miles between Francisco’s cottage and La Guardia ; 
and proceeding direct to Zumalacarreguy’s quarters, he in 
a very few words imparted to his chief the valuable intelli- 
gence he had collected. Military clothing was much wanted 
in the Carlist army ; here, then, was an unforeseen oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a supply from the Christinos themselves, 
Orders were instantly issued for the troops to be got under 
arms, quietly, not only in La Guardia, but in the villages 
and hamlets, where several battalions were lodged; the 
whole force being about five thousand active, willing, and 
brave men, whom nothing would so much delight as to 
make a successful foray in the enemy’s country. By day- 


and removing one | 


break the whole five thousand men were within a mile of | 
the Alavese bank of the Ebro, in the direction of a place | 


where it was at that period fordable, and nearly opposite 
to the town of Cenicéro, in that 
La Rioja, already mentioned. 

de Tronco’ The troops 


of Old Castile called | 
e ford is called El Vado | 
were carefully concealed | 


negro, 
behind some hillocks, and among the brushwood, where | 


they were ordered to lie down. 

rly on the same morning the Christino comboy, pro- 
tected only by a company of eacadores, or light infantry, 
and about a hundred cavalry, left Briones, a small town on 
the high road from Miranda, in conformity with the state- 
ment of the muleteer to the Carlist spy the evening before. 
The eseort was commanded by a brave and active officer, 


Colonel Amor, who, although he was aware that El Vado | 


de Tronconegro was passable at that time, in consequence 


of the low state of the Ebro, had not the slightest idea | 


that Zumala y was lying in wait for him, with so 
overwhelming a force, on the opposite side of the river. All 
went on well during the march from Briones to Cenicéro ; 
but soon after the comboy had ed through that town, 
the Carlist outantadieta-dhiel arrived on the o ite 
bank of the Ebro, and immediately led the way to the ford 
of Tronconegro, It was a strange scene when the bold and 
crafty Zumalacarreguy, clad in a black sheep-skin zamarra, 
with a scarlet boyna, or Basque bonnet on his head, a long 
sabre pendent from his loins, and mounted on a noble 
charger, full of fire and spirit, but perfectly under com- 
mand, advanced into the waters of the Ebro, followed by 
his staff, all in similar costume, their boynas only being of 
varied colours—blue, red, and white. The troops, wading 
up to their waists, and holding their muskets over their 
heads, soon formed a living chain across the Ebro, emerging 
in succession on the Castilian shore with the utmost 
alacrity, and forming rapidly close to Cenicéro. 

The inhabitants beheld this sudden and unlooked-for 
invasion with dire alarm. They knew how hateful they 
had rendered themselves to the Carlists by the numerous 
proofs they had given of their warm attachment to the 
constitutional cause: about fifty of the most respectable 
men in the place had enrolled themselves as Urbanos, or 
national guards; and the church had been fortificd: in 
short, Cenieéro was one of the most compromised of the 
towns in La Rioja. Large bodies of the queen's troops 
were frequently stationed there ; but at this critical moment 
it was protected only by the fifty Urbanos, against an army 
of faeci ting to five thousand resolute men. 
Before the Carlist m entered Cenicéro, the fifty 
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Urbanos threw themselves into the fortified church, firmly 
resolved to defend that important post to the last. 
having thus entered Cenicéro without 


opposition, rapidly through the town with his main 
force, leaving a battalion, with peremptory orders to take 
the church, no matter at what sacrifice. lying upon the 


accomplishment of this object by a strong battalion against 
fifty armed civilians, thus securing a strongly fortified point 
to fall back upon in case of need, Zumalacarregny hastened 
forward on the high road to Logronno, in pursuit of the 
convoy. 

The church of Cenicéro is a strong stone edifice of con- 
siderable extent, with a lofty tower. It stands near the 
extremity of the town, overlooking the Logronno road, and 
is approached thence by a rather steep ascent, after 
ing a few small houses at its foot. It has two gates, one on 
the north, the other on the south. The former had been 
walled up with strong masonry, and the other was pro- 
tected by a tambor, or stone redoubt, in a semicircular 
form, masking the gate, and affording room inside the 
semicircle for a party of men, who could fire through 
twelve or fourteen loopholes in the wall of the tambor, 
which was about seven feet in height, but not roofed, as 
there was no fear of attack front those who might oceupy 
the church and its tower. These were the outward defences 
of the church, into which there was a retreat from the 
tambor by the gate which it pro’ The principal 
internal fortification was the tower, the entrance thereto 
being through a small door, opening on a winding stone 
staircase. Six of the stone steps had been removed, and 
their place supplied by a ladder, which could be drawn up, 
in case a hostile force should gain sion of the chure 

The Carlist battalion attacked the church rously, 
Tiradores, or sharp-shooters, were planted in all tions, 
firing at the belfry, with a view of preventing the Urbanos 
from annoying the besiegers from that commanding 
Forcible possession was taken of the houses in front of the 
southern gate ; the mattresses were dragged off the beds, 
and, being stuffed into the yee windows, formed parapets 
from behind which volleys of musketry were poured upon 
the roofless tambor ; but the bullets generally struck against 
the wall of the church, became flattened, and fell harmless 
at the feet of the brave Urbanos, who, watching through 
the loopholes, picked off every faccioso who might venture 
to raise his head above the mattress barricades opposite. 

Eight facciosos were killed, and | one Urbano wounded 
(in the finger), during this attack and defence, which lasted 
until two in the afternoon ; at which hour Zumalacarreguy 
returned with the bulk of his force, after capturing six of 
the eight big or at about a league from Logronno. The 
two others, being considerably in advance, escaped, and 
succeeded in entering the city, whose walls Zumalacarreguy 
did not venture to approach. 

There was a skirmish between the slender escort of the 
comboy and the advance of the overwhelming Carlist force. 
Colonel Amor defended his charge to the uttermost, killing 
a Carlist officer and two soldiers with his own hand ; but 
he was at last forced to retire to Logronno. 

When Zumalacarreguy found that the gallant little civic 
garrison of the fortified church of Cenicéro still held out, 
and that several of his men had been killed and wounded, 
his fury exceeded all bounds. 

He sent for the cura, and ordered him to go instantly to 


| the church, and summon the Urbanos to a parley. 


* Tell them,’ cried Zumalacarreguy, with that vehemence 
of voice and gesture which all knew were unequivocal si 
of his determination to fulfil his threats—‘ tell them that 
I demand immediate surrender, and that, in case of refusal, 
they shall all be shot upon being made prisoners, which 
they will inevitably be in a few hours.’ 

The cura wended his way to the church with an anxious 
heart. He was a pious and exemplary clergyman, and was 
beloved by his pauhanneaes, in whose constitutional senti- 
ments he fully participated. 

Orders were given to the Carlists to cease firing during 
the conference ; and the Urbanos drew back their musket- 
barrels from the loopholes, of their own accord, the mo- 
ment they perceived their venerable cura. 

He advanced to the redoubt, and delivered his 
His benevolent heart dictated to counsel submission, seeing 
that Zumalacarreguy had so large a force, and being anxious 
to save the lives of this meritorious fraction of his flock, 
now in such imminent peril ; and yet his tongue refused to 
give utterance to words of asion to surrender a post 
of such vital importance to the national cause. 


‘Tell Zumalacarreguy,’ answered the gallant Urbanos, 
‘that we will resist until the death ; that we would prefer 
being crushed under the ruins of our church, to making 
terms with a rebel.’ 

Zumalacarreguy was seated on a stone bench outside the 
gateway of a house at the other extremity of the town 
whilst the cura was g with the Urbanos. His 
troops were so stationed as to guard against a surprise, and 
his advanced posts were pushed as far as Montalvo, a pic- 
turesque village a league off, on the Miranda road ; scouts 
being despatched both in that direction and towards Lo- 
gronno, to ascertain if any large body of the queen’s forces 
was on its way to attack him. 

On the cura’s approach, Zumalacarreguy started up, ery- 
ing—‘ Have they surrendered ?” 

‘No, senor.’ And the cura stated the noble reply of the 
Urbanos in their own emphatic words. 

Zumalaca y’s rage was terrific. Stamping his feet, 
he threatened the cura with death ; and, i: ated at being 
thus foiled by a handful of civilians, he ordered his officers 
to proceed with parties of soldiers and seize all the female 
relatives of the brave men who were defending the church. 
His mandate was speedily carried into effect, and the 
trembling women were brought before him. 

Zumalacarreguy fixed his piercing eyes on them fora 
few moments, without speaking a word; then turning to a 
man who stood by his side—one of the few inhabitants of 
Carlist principles—he communed with him in an under 
tone. 


Amongst the women was the mother of two of the 
Urbanos. She stood watching, with anxious glances, the 
— of her neighbour, who, whilst conferring with 

umalacarreguy, had more than once furtively directed 
his attention towards her. At length the Carlist chief bade 
the mother approach. 

‘Senora,’ he said with a ghastly sneer, ‘I presume that 
your sons, who are firing upon my men from the church 
yonder, would be sorry to hear that their mother had been 


shot ?” 

The woman cowered beneath the flash of deadly 
light which fell w her wan countenance, as Zumala- 
carreguy uttered these cruelly sarcastic words ; but almost 
immediately recovering her serenity, she replied, with a 
calm dignity worthy of a Roman matron—‘ Senor, my sons 
love their mother !’ 

‘Very well, I doubt it not,’ said Zumalacarregnuy, still 
leaning on his sword, his boyna-covered head bent slightly 
to the mother, and regarding her with eyes whose 
dark balls had a deadly expression—‘ very well; we will 
put their affection to the proof. .Go with that officer, and 
tell your sons and their companions that, unless they yield 
instantly, you shall be shot: not only so, but all the female 
relatives of the other fellows who call themselves Urbanos 
shall also have their anxieties put an end to by cuatro 
tiros.* Go and fulfil your mission.’ 

The stern Carlist chief resumed his seat on the stone 
bench, and the mother accompanied the officer, — 
looking man, wearing a very shaggy black zamarra, a 
white bo ornamented with a gold tassel. They were 
escorted by a file of Carlist soldiers, not two of whose 
half-military half-peasant costumes were alike. There was 
also a trum r, a lad of about sixteen, dressed in a blue 
velveteen jacket with bell buttons, loose coarse linen 
trousers, a flaming red boyna covering his bushy head, 
and his hair hanging in thick meshes on each side of his 
sunburnt face. 

When arrived within a short distance of the church, the 
little trumpeter sounded a parley, by order of the officer. 
The _— both sides ceased, and the mother advanced, 
followed by the officer and the Carlist guard. 

‘Go forward and deliver your message,’ said the officer 


roughly. 

‘The space between one edge of the semicircular lw 
holed tambor, or redoubt, and the church wall, was barely 
sufficient for a full-grown man to pass sideways; and that 
space was now blocked up so as to completely enclose and 
barricade the gallant Urbanos, who nevertheless called 
through the loopholes in front, and told the mother to go 
round to the side. She did so. 

* Madre,’ said one of the whose head appear- 
ed above the wall of the tambor, his lips all black with 
gunpowder from biting his cartridges when loading his 

* That is, four shots, the mode of military execution in Spain. 
being, that four soldiers fire together on the victims, 
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— what them the and 
and over again—‘ madre, brings you placed against whist 


She delivered her appalling message. 
‘Wait a moment, made,’ said the son, and disappeared. 


Presently the anxious mother heard sti sounds | ho 


within the tambor, as though heavy stones were being 
removed with caution ; then the upper part of the narrow 
barricade just described was removed, and she saw her 
other son’s bust in the space it had filled. She stretched 
forth her arms to greet him, but he said in a low voice, 
* Conire close to the wall, madre mia,’ and he disappeared, 
but only for an instant. 
rapidly removed, and she saw the figures of two sons 
as low as their waists, and the crescent-like interior of the 
tambor crowded with her armed neighbours and friends, 
with blackened lips and flushed faces. Whilst they were 
ing her, and inquiring, all together, about their fami- 
the two brothers pulled down two more layers of 
stones. Their mother that they were about to 
sally forth, and, with the rest of the little band, lay down 
thelr sathor then allow thels nensest and dessest 
M other, hi give hand.’ 
* Mother,’ the eldest son, me your 

She held it out, and her son drawing her gently towards 
him, took her up in his arms, lifted her over the remaining 
of the narrow barricade, and carried her across the 
space of the tambor into the church; his comrades 
replacing the stones, and — completely blocking up the 
entrance to the tambor wit —— rapidity. was 

performed in much less time t 


all oe now in the power of the Christinos if 
a hair of the head of one of our female relatives, or of any 
Christino prisoners, be touched!” 

astounded officer, filled with alarm 

umalaca: should wreak condign vengeance on 

for having doves the mother of the two Urbanos to be 
snatched from him, di: with his escort, after having 
been warned by the voices from the tronéras, and the appa- 
rition of the musket-barrels thrust through them, and 
pointed at him, that, should he tarry longer, his mortal 
career would probably be suddenly terminated. 

The firing on both sides immediately recommenced, and 
was continued until nightfall. 

After dark, the Urbanos held a consultation upon the 
course to be adopted during the night. They felt that it 
was more than probable that the would take ad- 
vantage of the ess to endeavour to take the tambor 
by assault, and that against so large a force it would be 
impossible for them to defend so comparatively fragile 
a work, the reduction or abandonment of which would 
enable the Carlists to batter down the and occupy the 
church. They therefore wisely decided that the only way 
to enable them to act efficiently, would be to retire to the 
tower, and, after accumulating all available offensive and 
defensive resources within it, to block up the entrance, 
and to fortify themselves for withstanding the brunt of an 
attack, however furious it might be. 

With the itude and by the im- 
paleo of and of to 
their cause, the gallant Urbanos commenced their willing 
labours immediately. First, they loosened the large an- 
cient grave-stones or slabs with which the church was 
paved; for in the olden time the dead were interred in the 
sacred edifice. With these thick slabs they formed a 
strong wall, by placing them inside the door of the tower, 
so as to completely block it up; leaving, however, a few 
small spaces or loopholes to fire and a very nar- 
— Urbanos to pass through, one at a 
time. 

At about half-past nine at night—it was a very dark 
night—a stout y of facciosos silently crept close up 
to the wall of the tambor, placing themselves below the 
loopholes, in order that the bullets from the muskets of 
the Urbanos might pass over their heads. With pick-axes, 
which they had collected in the town, they began to loosen 
the stones in the lower part ; whilst the brave Urbanos 
fired through the loopholes, but with little effect, until 
they perceived that the wall was giving way. They then 
retired into the church, as preconcerted, and closing the 


accumulated beforehand ing 
of the tambor soon all they found, 
over the ruins to pounce upon t rbanos ; all they 
wever, was stones ool sa and the church gate 
tity of wood was speedil P up against t 
strong gate, and set fire to. The gate, which was studded 
with iron bolts with massive heads, soon ignited, and 
whilst it was burning, a ponderous beam was brought from 
a neighbouring timber-yard, and being lifted up horizon- 
tally by a number of i was used as a ring- 
ram, with tremendous force, against the half- 


gate. 
But they were not vq 
destruction unmo! The brave Urbanos pelted their 
assailants with tiles from the roof of the church, and 
wounded a reat number of them, some very severely ; 
but Gay ewe promptly replaced by others from the batta- 
lions, which were drawn up close at hand. 

At length the gate gave way; its shattered remnants 
falling inwards with a loud crash, carrying the internal 
tuously over the ruins, thi to e an easy 
the Urbanos. The church was, however, Dut 
two wax flambeaux were burning on the altar. 

The Urbanos had retired to their last stronghold, the 
tower; but before doing so, the mother of the two young 
men had called u all w were in the church to pros- 
trate themselves before the altar, and implore Divine sup- 
port in their t strait. They obeyed, and, on rising, 


tronéras or | swore, one and all, to perish rather than surrender. Whilst 


making this solemn vow, they heard the — to 
the assaults of the Carlists, and y bag 
to reach the stair and close up the narrow entrance, before 
= directed his desperate attack 
i t in 

A volley from t “4 lofty roof, which stretched ped of his 
men dead on the church floor, annovnced that the Urbanos 
had availed themselves of the apertures caused by the 
removal of the tiles, which had wounded so many of his 
men, as & to the inner roof, in which they had 
made holes, and from that novel, elevated, and impregnable 
battery, they fired upon the facciosos ; whilst a discharge 
from the tronéras or loopholes of the fortified entrance 
to the stairs leading to the tower, geen | called 
Zumalacarreguy’s attention to the place whence they had 
mounted to the roof. ‘ Pensions for life,’ cried Zumala- 
carreguy, ‘ for those who force the door of the tower!’ 

A company composed of daring fellows stepped forward, 
and rushed to the barricade. ey were welcomed by a 
discharge of musketry from the loopholes. Sixteen were 
killed, and their panic-stricken comrades fled in different 
utmost confusion. An officer to » 
who had left the church, and reported what had pro = 5 ; 
adding, that the tower-door could not be stormed and 
taken without immense loss, and that it was even doubtful 
whether it could be obtained possession of at all. But the 
Carlist chief would not give ear to these tations. 
*Cowards!’ he cried, and called for more vo! —, 
mising instant pecuniary rewards and pensions for to 
the successful storming party. . 

Another vain attempt, followed by the loss of me lives, 
convinced Zumalacarreguy that it was not by assault that 
this well-contrived and admirably- defended barricade 
could be taken. He therefore ——- another plan. He 
ordered a large quantity of wood, and whatever other 
combustibles coil be , to be heaped up in front 
of the parapeted door. townspeople, w he held as 
agen were forced, at the point of the bayonet, to assist 

collecting these materials. The terrified inhabitants, 
buffeted and maltreated by the ruffianly facciosos, were 
forced to deliver up their chairs, bedsteads, and arcas or 
trunks, which serve the of chests of drawers ; all of 
which were added to the pile. 

Those who first advanced to cast down the combustibles 
in front of the barricade met their death from a volley 
from behind it. But more and more was re ae 
it formed a huge mass. Several sacks of had 
been found in a shop, and in another warehouse the Car- 
lists discovered some casks of spirits of turpentine. The 
pepper was thrown upon the wood and furniture, and the 


diately set on fire. But in the confusion, the spirits of 


j 
thus briefly describing this singular scene. 
A voice was now heard through one of the 
loopholes calling on the Carlist officer—‘Tell the rebel | 
Zumalacarreguy to come himself for the answer, and he 
| shall receive it a balazos (in a volley of bullets). His mes- 
senger is with her children and her friends; and wo betide 
| 
| 
| whole drenched with the a of a and imme- 
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urpentine in considerable quantity on the 
floor of the church. It ignited ; the strong fire ran — 
—— with the rapidity of lightning, catching the o 
work of the church, which furiously, and all 
was confusion and dismay. The Carlists, in their trepi- 
dation and haste to escape from the flames, fell over each 
other ; the smoke blinded and nearly suffocated them ; 
and many were burnt to death, after suffering the most 
excruciating torments, from their clothing having become 
saturated with the spirits of turpentine. A r man, 


To the honour of the Urbanos be it added, that t! 

some of their neighbours aided the Carlists during t 
attack, and otherwise conducted themselves obnoxiously, 
they were not molested in the slightest degree afterw 
‘Thus,’ said the exemp cura, to whom the writer was, 
on various occasions, indebted for the most frank hos- 
pitality, and to whom he never failed to pay his respects 
when passing through Cenicero—‘ thus affording a ical 
wy the ity of the principles which they pro- 


whom they had to carry wood into the church, was 
also burnt to death. 
And what was in the tower during this frightful THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE. 


scene? The gallant Urbanos, though they beheld the 
church on fire, and were half-choked by the ' pungent smoke 
from such a medley of turpenti inted combustibles, 
rendered doubly fierce by the red pepper heaped up in 
front of their loopholed barricade, far from contemplat- 

a surrender under such fearfully trying circumstances, 
called out to their comrades above them to cast down the 
mattresses and bedelothes ; for the last guard of Urbanos 
in charge of the church had removed their bedding to the 
tower when the building was invested. This was done in 
an instant, and the bedding was compactly placed against 
the interior of the barricade, so as to fill up every aperture. 
Thus the smoke was kept out of the tower, to the summit 
whereof all the Urbanos who had been defending the bar- 
ricade now hastened. The interior of the church was 
burning throughout the night, and the Carlists could do 
nothing against the Urbanos in the tower. 

At daybreak, when the flames had subsided, though the 
heat was still intense, the Carlists made fresh attempts to 
gain an entrance into the tower ; but they found the brave 
citizens still at their post. They had removed the mattresses, 
and though confined to the heated region of the half- 
calcined stone staircase, they still kept their ground, firing 
through the loopholes, and killing several Carlists, whilst 
their comrades were flinging tiles, with fatal aim and force, 
from the perforated ceiling, on those who had again ven- 
tured into the church; until at last—at noon—the sur- 
viving facciosos fled —— from the spot where so 
many of their companions lay dead in the frightful postures 
into which their agony had cast them, and where the 
ashes of others were mingled with those of the combustibles 
which they had collected and ignited for the purpose of 
forcing the gallant Urbanos to surrender. 

News now arrived that a division of the "s army was 
on its way, by forced marches, to céro. Zumala- 

y, therefore, lost no time in collecting his troops 


Tue Meuse river, flowing northward from France into 
Holland, takes a sweep completely through Belgium, 
and has formed along its sides, by its never-ceasing 
current, some of the most picturesque scenery in 
Western Europe. It has excavated a valley through 
an elevated platform of transition slate and limestone, to 
a depth, in some places, of eight hundred feet, and a 
mile or two in width.* No stream in this part of 
Europe—except, perhaps, the Moselle—presents such 
varied and extensive windings. After a circuit of fifteen 
or seventeen miles, it in some places returns to within 
a few hundred yards of the point it passed before; thus 
making juttings and h ds to contrast with the 
flatness and fertility which are the general charac- 
teristics of the Netherlands. 

But the beauty of the scenery is not the only attrac- 
tion to this valley ; it awakens historical associations of 
the most stirring events, from the days of chivalry 
downwards. In or near it are situated Dinant, Charle- 
mont, Namur, Liege, Maestricht, and other places much 
renowned in history. Near the sources of the Meuse 
is spread out the forest of Ardennes, the scene of 
Shakspeare’s comedy of ‘As You Like It;’ and many 
of the incidents of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward’ are sup to have been enacted beside its 
waters. Yet although, or perhaps because, the Meuse 
may be reached from our own coasts in some four-and- 
twenty hours, it has been comparatively neglected b 
tourists. It is too near home to be thought w 
attention. A bg nee book, however, which now 
displays its gay tispiece on our table, is perhaps 
destined to rescue the district from the neglect of 


together, and by the ford Vallee Of the Meuse” into vogue} the 
Troncon which they over so gaily thirty- 
od hours ro ad They found time, however, to plunder the Mr Dudley Costello, its author, determining to visit 


houses of all the Urbanos, and of others known to be 
attached to the constitutional cause, and what they could 
not carry away they destroyed. 


the neglected valley, ed by way of Calais, Dun- 
querque, Bergues, and Ypres, to Liege. Thence ascend- 
ing the Meuse, he passed through Namur, where the 


London: 


nd The loss of the Carlists was about forty killed by musket- | junction of the Sambre swells the stream ; and, conti- 
ful balls, besides those who were burnt to death in the church, | nuing along the banks of the Meuse, reached Dinant, 
the and upwards of a hundred and twenty wounded, who were | and made an excursion to the Ardennes. His observa- 
ns. placed on mules, with the exception of some who were in | tions were not confined to scenery—his research pene- 
4 so pitiable a state as to be obliged to be carried on mat- | trated the mist of many local ‘histories and antique 
paw Several died before they | curiosities ; so that he has brought several interesting 
. H ‘ 

t y ren suc le service to t ‘TE 
ade country, were received with enthusiasm by their relatives Liege,’ says the tourist, ‘is ov of oer appear- 
He and friends ; and it is worthy of remark, that though they | #9ce, whether it be approached by or water. 
her had sent so many of their foes to their long homes, and | Seated in a broad and fertile valley, at the base of lofty 
‘ont had wounded between one and two hundred more, the only | hills which shelter it on the north and west, and open 
las casualty in their t little band, was the wound in the | to the south in the direction of the noble river whose 
sist finger of one of at the commencement of the attack | rapid waters divide it from the populous faubourg of 
nts, on the tambor. Outre-Meuse, it occupies a space on which the eye 
vere The writer th Cenicéro saeieiy in the | rests with pleasure as it embraces the general mass or 
s or course of the late civil war, and often visited the church | examines its details.’ Its general aspect, however, 
ll of in ay on with some of the Urbanos who defended it with | « .ontrasted with the quaint old cities of Flanders, is 

such determined bravery. The stone staircase of the | -\inaratively modern; but on the quays that extend 
bles tower—bereft of its lower he ladder, the half- hetow tie Ment des ranges of buildings appear, 
ley calcined walls, all these pal mementos remained un- ot 
intil changed until the end of the war. The tambor was rebuilt, | C@TV decorated tas ti 
had and the fortified church was always confided, as a post of | that used to mark the dwellings of the citizens during 
Car- to aren when the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: the streets which 
The y the regular troops. 
the Cenicéro was never revisited by the Carlists, who had too * Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
of te sopelition * Walle iy Dudley Costello. 
8 run a of the Walloon Coun’ 

of it. Chapman rf Hall, 196 Strand. 
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intersect these masses are so narrow, as to 
be almost impassable for carriages, many that are 
used for thoroughfares are accessible only to the foot- 
passengers. It is in this quarter chiefly that vestiges 
remain of the old town, which, more perhaps than any 
other in Europe, has experienced the horrors and deso- 
lation of internal and foreign warfare. But the neces- 
sities of a large population, and the restored commerce 
of a great city, such as Liege, have led to a great deal 
of improvement within the last few years; and new 
streets and buildings have risen in every part, replacing 
what was old and weagiaates, and giving an air of life 
and health to the whole. So great has been the change 
wrought within the last fifteen years, that any former 
recollection of the town was of little service in enabling 
us to find our way from the point where we were set 
down, the principal hotels in the neighbourhood of the 
theatre not being at that time in existence.’ 

The truth is, Liege is a manufacturing town, and no- 
thing widens old streets so effectually, or builds new 
houses so fast, as busy constant traffic. A manu- 
facturing town is a hive, where every working bee 
must find for itself a cell, and convenient transit for its 
ype Liege—such is the bathos of history—which 
few can think of without recurring to Charlemagne, 
Bishop Notger, Henry of Guelders, and other heroes of 
the past, has now become the Birmingham of Belgium. 
In its neighbourhood iron, with other metals, and coal 
abound. Concerning the discovery of the latter, Mr 
Costello has dug out of the local annals the following 
legend :—‘ Under the reign,’ says Gilles d’Orval, an old 
chronicler, ‘ of Albert de Cuyck (at the commencement 
of the thirteenth century), a certain old man, of vener- 
able appearance, with long white hair and a flowing 
beard, and wearing a white robe, passed one day through 
a street of Liege called Coché, and observing a black- 
smith at work, who was complaining bitterly that with 
all his toil he could scarcely earn a livelihood, owing to 
the great expense of firewood, ry 40" and addressed 
him. “Cease your lamentations,” he said, “and go to 
the neighbouring mountain where the monastery stands; 
you will there find certain veins of black earth, which 

‘ou must dig out and burn: it will heat your iron far 
better than wood.” Having uttered these words, the 
old man oases. At a later period, it was found 
out that the lucky blacksmith’s name was Hulloz, and 
etymologists have hence derived the word “ Houille,” 
the generic name for coal throughout the Pays de Liege 
and the north of France. The old man of course 
for an angel; for the historian Fisen observes—* An- 

us fuisse creditus est.” The Pére Bouille, in his 
istoire de Liege, accounts for Fisen’s opinion in an 
ingenious manner. “It is at least probable,” he ob- 
serves, “that this old man was an English traveller, 
since coal had, according to the testimony of Matthew 

145.”’ 

Ascending the river, our traveller reached Huy, than 
which few towns are more picturesquely placed. ‘The 
Meuse here makes a sudden curve, retreating from the 
hills which have for some miles confined it on the right 
bank, and sweeping now beneath the ridge that protects 
the left. Like Soracte’s height, which on “the curl 
hangs pausing,” the citadel of Huy seems suspended 
above the cathedral, as if to threaten it with instant ruin ; 
and until one has fairly crossed the bridge, it is difficult 
to imagine where the road runs that is to let one out of 
the town again. Then, indeed, it becomes apparent ; but 
there is not much space to boast of between the per- 


\ ity, according 
not contain much that is attractive. Connected with its 
ancient customs are, however, some 


the Adour in southern France. Stilts have for centuries, 
it seems, enjoyed a far greater celebrity at Namur. ‘ The 
frequent inundations of the Meuse and Sambre, which 
formerly used to flood the whole city, led doubtless in 
the first instance to their employment; but that which 
was originally a necessity, became in the course of time 
an amusement, and one that developed singular features. 
As far back as the eleventh century may be traced the 
existence of games on stilts; these games gradually 
assumed a party character, and the players finally resolved 
themselves into distinct bodies, ready at all times to do 
battle against each other, even to the peril of life and limb. 
These combats were conducted with great formality 
whenever a sovereign or other great personage honoured 
the city with his presence. The market-place of St 
Remy was‘usually seiected as the champ-clos, and there 
the opposing brigades assembled to the number of from 
fifty to a hundred each, besides those who were called 
souteneurs, who came into the field to aid their comrades 
in case of accident, and when disabled, to supply their 
places. These bodies were regularly marshalled under 
proper officers, and there being frequently as many as 
twelve brigades on each side, the number of combatants 
amounted sometimes to nearly two thousand. Few spec- 
tacles could have been more animated than those w 
were presented in Namur when these conflicts took place: 
the whole of the population were present—every window, 
roof, and “ coign of vantage” was filled with eager spec- 
tators; and amidst the ranks of the stilted warriors 
might be seen the wives and daughters of the com- 
batants stimulating their husbands, sons, and lovers, by 
their reproaches and exhortations, and giving effect to 
the stimulus by administering the refreshment of strong 
waters. It was, in short, a scene of universal excite- 
ment, and its influence over the minds of those who 
shared in it was so great, that, as an instance, a story is 
yet remembered in Namur of a certain canon of St 
Aubain, who, leaving the field of battle for the cathedral, 
was so impressed with all he had heard and seen, that 
for every amen and oremus which he should have uttered, 
he substituted the warscries of Mélans and Avresses.’ 
When the Archduke Maximilian visited Namur, one 
of these stilt-fights was got up for his express amuse- 
ment. ‘The place St Aubain, in front of the cathe- 
dral, was once more selected for the exhibition, and 
some hundreds of cart-loads of sand were strewed upon 
the pavement, to soften the violence of a fall. A large 
semicircular enclosure was formed with posts and ropes, 
and two companies guarded the entrance. The arch- 
duke, travelling under the title of the Count of Burgaw, 
had arrived in Namur the evening before the combat, 
and had been met at the extremity of the faubourg by 
the magistracy of Namur, accompanied by the brigades 
of stilters. On the following day, the 31st of May 1774, 
after having visited the fortifications, and dined at the 
palace of the governor, the Prince de Gavre, he pro- 
ceeded with his suite to the palace of the bishop, where, 
from the broad balcony that overlooked the square, a 
view of the mimic field of battle was obtained. 
‘The Mélans, who had assembled their forces in the 
Place St Remy, were the first to arrive, and entered 
the arena by the lower part of the Place St Aubain; 
the Avresses, whose muster had been made in the Place 
Lillon, soon made their appearance at the opposite side 
of the square. Both bodies marched in regular order, 
preceded by drums and fifes, and every man proudly 
carried his stilts over his shoulder, while on the flanks 


v 
| 
capered a number of hobby-horses, whose business it 
was to keep off the crowd. At five o’clock in the after- 
— rock and the river.’ After threading the | noon of a splendid day the ceremony began. As soon 
ks of the branching Mehaigne, Mr Costello pro-| as the contending parties had entered the camp, the 
ceeded to Namur, where the Sambre pours its waters | order was given for mounting, and after having defiled 
The Mélans were drawn up on left hand in two 
lines; the first was composed of the brigades of the 
amongst them the use of stilts, which is usually supposed | captain, the volunteers of Gavre, the brewers and the 
to be confined to Pee of the marshy and sandy | boatmen; the second of those of the porters, the men of 
plains of the Landes, w fie Geteten the Geasoadas ott the pen, advocates, notaries, &c. the butchers, and the 
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guards. ‘The brigades of the hussars, placed on the left 
flank of the two lines, formed the reserve. The Avresses, 
more numerous, were disposed in three lines: the bri- 
gades of the captain, of the hussars of Wepion, and La 
Plante, were in the first line; those of St Croix, of As- 
talle, and the stone-hewers, formed the second ; and the 
third consisted of the mountaineers, the tanners, the 
cuirassiers, and the commune of Jambes, on the other 
side of the Meuse. The porters and tanners, who con- 
stituted the élite of each force, were posted in the last 
line. On a signal being made by the governor, the 
battle began, the foremost lines advancing with slow 
and steady pace to the attack; and soon the arena re- 
sounded with the rattling weapons of the combatants, 
and many a “tall fellow” measured his length on the 
sandy plain. The fortune of the day was various: 
sometimes the party of the Mélans, headed by their 
valorous chief, Castaigne, seemed to be carrying all be- 
fore them; anon the Avresses would rally, and, led to 
the charge by their captain, Godinne, drove back their 
impetuous assailants. It was not long before the sus- 
taining lines joined in the affray; and the reserve, dis- 
daining to be idle, made the fight general. The struggle 
was long and fierce; and, in the moment of excitement, 
many a voice was raised for the Boute-a-tot ; but the 
leaders, fearing the consequence in the presence of the 
archduke, refused to give the word, and the fight was 
therefore marked by no more fatal consequences than 
distinguished those “ gentle passages 
fractured collar-bones and broken legs and arms re- 
warded the exertions of the adventurous knights of old. 
The battle lasted for two hours, and then the Mélans, 
whose lines were completely broken, whose reserve had 
been put to flight, and whose best champions had fallen 
before the “ clanging blows” of their adversaries, were 
compelled to yield to the superior numbers of the Av- 
resses. The stilt was raised, the drums and fifes joined 
in a martial strain, and the colours of Catherine of Savoy 
waved triumphantly over the field.’ 

These encounters were very properly abolished 
the civic authorities. The use of stilts is not, however, 
forgotten by the Namurois ; at fairs and village festivals, 
groups of -a-dozen may still occasionally be seen 
amusing the crowd with their antics, and sometimes, 
though rarely, engaging in single combat. 

From Dinant, along narrow town, which almost seems 
to be pressed into the stream by the heights behind it, 
Mr Costello left the Meuse, traversing the country to 
Rochefort, to reach the far-famed forest of Ardennes. 
Having rested at St Hubert, our tourist plunged into the 
forest. As he set out across a desolate moor, in the 
direction of Champlon, a large kite that kept circling 
over his head was the only companion of the journey. 
* After a time, he too left us, having no doubt scented his 
quarry, and for some miles we pursued our silent, lonely 
route. As we advanced deeper into the forest, an occa- 
sional woodcutter might be seen; in some of the more 
open spaces large coveys of partridges were feeding ; 
and in one sylvan spot we were agreeably surprised by 
the apparition of a ee fox, leisurely cantering across 
the road, as if on way—which was probably the 
case—to breakfast at somebody's expense. We stopped 
for ours at Champlon, a large inn standing alone at a 
point where four roads meet, on the skirts of the most 
picturesque part of the forest. It is here truly the scene 
as Shakspeare has painted it—a perfect picture of sylvan 
beauty. Except the “green and gilded snake,” and the 
“lioness, with udders all drawn dry,” that lay in wait 
for Orlando’s elder brother, all the features of “ the forest 
of Arden,” in “ As You Like It,” are drawn to the life. 
The truth of the description arises of course from the 


scenery delightful, whether in England or beyond the 
Meuse. Nurtured in tradition, and steeped in the re- 


collection of the days when he 


of arms” where | 


the forest of Ardennes was to him as real an object as 
the woods that bordered the Avon; and thus the scenery 
of his unrivalled comedy is as true as the personages 
with whom he has filled these wilds are instinct with 
life. At every step we meet with 

** Oaks whose antique roots peep out * 

Upon the brooks that brawl along the wood :” 


we cannot penetrate beyond the glades without disturb- 
ing some “careless herd, full of the pasture,” the “dappled 
fools” that formed the subject of the moralising reverie 
of the “ melancholy Jacques :” we linger in many a spot 
where still seems to echo the song of the forester lord; 
nor can we refrain from chanting with him— 
** Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to lie i’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here he shall see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.”’ 


This was the last place of note, except Treves (famous 
for its relic of the holy coat which has of late been caus- 
ing so much discussion on the continent), which Mr 
Costello visited. 

His work is tastefully adorned with wood engravings, 
which are executed in a style of unusual excellence. 


LONDON AT DAYBREAK. 


Tuose whose observation of London has been confined 
to its sombre appearance in the fogs of November, or its 
comfortless aspect in the rains or snows of January or 
February, can form little conception of its brightness 
and cleanliness as seen in the vivid light of an early 
summer morning. Many who take up the common cry 
of ‘smoky, dirty London,’ would be agreeably surprised 
could they behold it at such a time; though thousands 
have probably spent more than half of their threescore 
years and ten within its boundary, or in its vicinity, 
without having once seen this city of cities under these 
favourable circumstances. 

The solitary appearance of the streets of London at 
the hour of daybreak is singular and striking. With a 
mighty city we naturally associate crowd and bustle, 
and to be surrounded on all sides with the myriad habi- 
tations of man, and yet scarcely to behold a single 
human being in the whole length of a street, to hear 
one’s own footsteps echoing in the silence, and that in 
broad daylight, and in so crowded a thoroughfare as 
Cheapside, excites strange emotions. The contrast, too, 
with the appearance of the same streets when, in the 
noonday, the anxious noisy tide of life pours through 
their too narrow pathways, is striking. No lumbering 
wagons, no et brewers’ drays, no rumbling omni- 
buses or dashing cabriolets, disturb the silence; a slow 
market cart or a country wagon is the only vehicle to 
be seen, except the costermonger’s barrow, who is wend- 
ing his way to Billingsgate for a supply of fish, or a 
butcher’s cart rattling along to the wholesale markets. 
A solitary newsman is already on the alert to secure 
the first copies of the morning papers, and the yawning 
printer is wearily bending his steps homewards from the 
scene of his nocturnal labours. At the corner of the 
street the nomadic tea-vender invites to his temporary 
tent the early labourer, the mechanic of higher grade 
has taken his place in the snug box of the already 
opened coffee-house, while the half-open door of the 
‘night-house’ offers to the depraved taste of the less 
temperate the pernicious gratification of an early dram. 

The general effect and the minor details of the public 
buildings, of which London boasts so many notable 
specimens, are now seen to the best advantage. In the 
light of the yet untainted atmosphere, the mouldings 
and cornices are seen with an effect of unusual sharp- 
ness and distinctness, and the yet vacant street affords 
room to move with facility from one point of view to 
another. The picturesque towers and spires of Sir 
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poet’s quick sense of the beauties of nature, and his 
ready apprehension of all that unites to render forest 
«did lay him down within the shade 
Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours,” 
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Chri Wren stand out in bold relief against the 
sky, and the harmonious of his numerous 
works are now seen to greatest advantage; and 
many beauties in the more elevated parts of the build- 

ings, scarcely noticeable in the thickened atmosphere of 
noonday, are now apparent. In the more ancient parts 
of the city, where some of the houses are still of wood, 
with quaint overhanging upper storeys, many an anti- 
quated iece of wood-carving, and many a 
* bit,’ strike the eye at such an hour, which in the 
bustle and crowd of noon would escape observation ; 
and even the most frequented and well-known haunts 
will, in the ‘smokeless air’ of this silent hour, present 
many new points of interest and beauty, which the 
early lounger will wonder he never observed before. 
Not a little interesting is it also at such an hour, while 
sauntering along some quiet street, or exploring some 
untrodden nook, to call to mind the men who, by their 
virtues or genius, have hallowed the spot, or the stirring 
events which in bygone days gave a celebrity to the 
locality. Here was the ‘whereabout’ of a celebrated 
divine ; here the school where the talents of a great 
genius first began to dawn; beneath the shadow of that 
spire sleeps a poet; in that old grotesque house, with its 
strange and uncouth carved work and elaborate monstro- 
sities, died a celebrated author; here formerly stood a 
gate of the city; and there, again, is the site of its 
ancient wall. Connecting thus great men and events 
with the localities explored, every step introduces us to 
something interesting, and the most commonplace house 
and dull street become objects of absorbing interest, 
and still more so when visited in the favourable quiet- 
ness and bright light of early morning. 

Of the suburban views of London, perhaps that from 
the archway at Highgate is one of the best. The rural 
appearance of the road beneath, with the overhanging 
trees in the shrubbery on the side, and the glad chirp 
of birds, contrast pleasingly with the world of brick 
and mortar that stretches forward before the eye, evi- 
dently fast encroaching upon the few remaining fields 
in the foreground, and apparently determined to exter- 
minate all that is green and The spires of seve- 
ral modern churches relieve the monotony of the mass 
of houses, which at this end of London are destitute 
even of the charm of antiquity to render them inte- 
resting; and right before the eye, in the distance, St 
Paul’s cathedral rears its well-known colossal form: a 
misty line beyond denotes the course of the river, and 
the Surrey hills form the background. 

London is seen to advantage from some of the 
bridges, among which we might especially mention 
Blackfriars Bridge, as observed from which St Paul’s 
cathedral has a very imposing effect, and the more an- 
cient parts of the city lie in immediate proximity. But 
the finest point of observation is Waterloo Bridge, 
whence the view on a clear morning is magnificent. 
Little do many, who have lived perhaps all their lives 
only a short distance from this spot, imagine—while 
scouring the continent in search of the beautiful and 
picturesque—how fine a view is unnoticed at their doors; 
a view which, had it been met with in Germany or 
Switzerland, would have been chronicled in every guide- 
book, and have attracted thousands of admiring tou- 
rists. Nothing of its kind can be finer than the a 
from this spot on an early summer morning. 
the reader imagine himself standing on a seat in one 
of the recesses in the centre of the bridge, itself one 
of the finest in Europe; not a cloud in the sky, the 
sun gilding and gladdening with his beams everything 
around, and the fresh breeze blowing upon his cheek. 
Beneath, ‘the river windeth at his own sweet will’ 
(as Wordsworth expresses himself in his fine sonnet 
written on the contemplation of this view at such an 
hour), sauntering, as it a along its sinuous course, 
and ruffled only by the a waves that seem to rejoice 
in the a light and warmth of morning. 
thickly clustered 
population of the city, and the numerous towers and 


steeples, more than fifty of which, together with five 
bridges, are visible from this spot, testify to its enor- 
mous wealth. 

The features of the south shore on the right hand 
are comparatively flat and uninteresting, there being on 
this side of the river few other buildings besides coal 
and timber wharfs, and tall chimneys, which pour out 
their volumes of smoke by night and by day. The 
ancient church of St Mary Overie, however, which 
forms on this side a prominent feature in the distance, 
must not be overlooked. On the north shore, the 
features are grand and impressive in the extreme. In 
the foreground, with its noble terrace overlooking the 
water, Somerset House stretches magnificently along 
the side of the river. Further on, the Temple Gardens, 
with their trees and verdure down to the water’s edge, 
contrast refreshingly with the masses of brick and stone 
around. Glancing over the elegant steeple of St Bride’s 
church, St Paul’s cathedral towers above every object, 
as it were with paternal dignity, its huge cupola form- 
ing the principal feature in the scene. Behind these, 
among a cluster of spires and towers, rises the Monu- 
ment; and further on, the Tower, so pregnant with 
associations of the romantic and the fearful; and the 
extreme distance presents a bristling forest of masts, 
belonging to vessels of all nations, unmistakeably prov- 
ing the vast extent of the commerce and wealth of the 
country. 

Turning westward, looking up the river, several ob- 
jects of interest meet the eye. Phe Lambeth shore is 
marked by little except a lion-surmounted brewery, 
which somewhat relieves its flatness and monotony ; 
the sombre dome of Bethlehem Hospital is seen behind, 
fraught with the most gloomy associations, and the tall 
chimney of a shot manufactory, not forgetting Lambeth 
| ares in the distance. On the opposite shore is the 

teresting locality of the Savoy, the beautiful chapel of 
which still remains; and also the Adelphi, conjuring 
w a thousand recollections of Queen Elizabeth, one of 

ose palaces formerly stood here. Further on stands 
with its graceful suspension bridge, 
its venders of fish, &c. bustling about even at this early 
hour; while behind rise the column of Nelson, and the 
towers of the venerable abbey of Westminster, the shrine 
of so much valour, genius, and piety. At the back of 
Whitehall, the _gardens belonging to the mansions of 
some of the , reaching down to the river’s 
brink, form a feature ; and the yet unfinished 
tape iament, in all its ela- 
borate jesty, stretches its vast length along the 
water-side with a dignity befitting its high destination. 

As the eye glances around from spot to spot and from 
spire to spire, what numberless recollections of the past 
crowd upon the mind! How different must have been 


don had given place to the more durable materials—brick 
and stone! The Tower, too, which forms so prominent 
a feature in the distance, how much of history and 
srmunels dient suggest to the mind! There the lustful 
Let | Harry immured and decapitated the beauteous Anne 
Boleyn ; and there the upright and amiable Sir Thomas 
More cheerfully laid down his head on the block at the 
command of his t us master. In the church of 
St Mary Overie, at one end of London Bridge, rests the 
lawyer poet Gower; and in the church of St Magnus 
the Martyr, at the other end of the bridge, lie the bones 
of i dees memorable Coverdale. How many associations 

Thee ‘ormer times, proudl n splendour 
Knights Templars; and the ~ ba of the ‘ Essays @ 


The | Elia’ will not that 
houses on every side proclaim the vast | the amiable and 


lodging 
interesting Charles Lamb. A little 
further on, near the waterside, stands the little church 
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| 
the scene when the only communication between the 
two shores was by means of the ancient ferry where 
London Bridge now stands! How different a feature 
must the north shore have presented, ere the fire of 
‘ London had cleared a space for the genius of a Chris- 
topher Wren, and the wooden erections of ancient Lon- 
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where the immortal Milton was baptised; and nearl 
opposite, on the other side of the river, is the site of the 
celebrated Globe theatre, so intimately connected with 
the names of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. The sight 
of those venerable towers of Westminster carries us 
back in imagination to the remote period when Sebert, 
the pious Saxon king, built a church on Tuorny Island, 
which was the foundation of the present proud struc- 
ture ; and that picturesque palace of Lambeth, scarcely 
seen in the distance, revives in the mind fearful recollec- 
tions of persecution and oppression, as we think of the 
sufferings of the Lollards, who were imprisoned there for 
daring to think for themselves in religious matters. 
Those houses of parliament, too, how often have those 
of a Pitt, a Sheridan, and a 
Burke! how often has the pathetic appeal of a Wilber- 
force, and the tasteful oratory of a Canning, moved the 
hearts and influenced the minds of spell-bound listeners ! 
But the new houses of parliament attract the eye: the 
mind throws itself forward into the future, as well as 
lingers on the past, and the wonder as to who will x 
the distinguished ornaments and leaders within these 


walls, and what the character of their measures, unites 
itself to the prayer that the men may be philanthropic 
and their measures patriotic. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS IN SHIPS. 


A correspondent, referring to our account of a ‘ Visit 
to the Great Britain,’ and the advantages of water-tight 
compartments, claims the merit of their introduction 
into the British navy for the late Sir Samuel Bentham. 
This officer, in obedience to an order from the Admiralty, 
dated in 1795, built seven vessels with water-tight com- 
partments, and in his report to his employers, he de- 
scribes the improvement so as to leave no doubt that in 
— it is the same as that adopted in the Great 

ritain. In consideration of his various services, Sir 
Samuel was appointed inspector-general of naval works. 

The principle was, however, by no means a new one; 
nor does Sir Samuel Bentham in his evidence* claim 
to be the inventor. An ancient galley was, it has been 
ascertained, built with compartments independent of 
each other; and the Chinese have always constructed 
their clumsy vessels upon the same guy may 


ps 
should not have more generally been built with water- 
tight compartments or bulk heads since Bentham’s im- 


ps 
some; whilst iron, of which the Great Britain is built, 
being lighter in proportion to its strength, allows of the 
full adoption of water-tight compartments without any 
of the former disadvantages. 

As it may be interesting to many to know who first 
directed the attention of the naval public to, and carried 
out the principle, we cheerfully accede to our correspon- 
dent’s wish, and give all due credit to his gallant ances- 
tor Sir Samuel Bentham. 


COUNCILS OF HONEST MEN. 


The French journals inform us that about four months 
ago a sort of tribunal was formed, which would, we sin- 
cerely believe, prove of the utmost benefit if imitated in 
this country. It consists of a mixture of masters and 
workmen, and is called the Conseil des Prud’ hommes, which 
may be rendered the ‘ Council of Honest Men.’ The 
design is, that each trade should delegate a certain 
number of employers and employed, so as to form a 
board or council, whose function consists of hearing and 
deciding any disputes which may arise between the two 
classes belonging to each branch of industry. The Con- 
seil is not a legal tribunal, but merely a court of arbi- 


* Published by Longman and Co. 1628. 


y | tration, leaving appellants the choice of submitting or 


not to its judgments, which it has of course no means of 
enforcing. So far, however, as the experiment has been 
tried in Paris, it has succeeded so well, that of 400 cases 
which were decided during the first three months of the 
tribunal’s existence, in only three were the decisions not 
final or sati fe 

If such an institution be foundof benefit in France, of 
how much greater utility would it prove in this infinitely 
more manufacturing and commercial country? We are 
confident that much of the misunderstanding which 
exists between representatives of capital and of labour, 
arises from the few opportunities there exist for their 
meeting together, and being made to feel how inse- 
parable their interests really are. Apart, therefore, from 
the special object of such a tribunal—the settling of dis- 
putes—‘ Councils of Honest Men’ would have the effect 
of lessening the gulf which now unhappily exists between 
masters and men. Intelligent individuals, selected from 
the operatives, would meet their superiors to perform 
the same function, which in itself would tend to bring 
about a much more cordial community of sentiment 
than now exists. The great body of workmen, again, 
would feel greater independence, and work with greater 
zst, when they found their employers uniting with the 
chosen of their body to set whatever little grievances 
they may labour under to rights. It may perhps be 
argued that the working-classes, as a body, are net yet 
fully prepared to take a part in proceedings 
great consideration, or requiring logical skill in reasyn- 
ing. We are aware that many certainly are not; thae, 
for example, who habitually yield to intemperance ; bet 
it is equally true that a great number are morally ant 
intellectually able for the due performance of duties of 
powerfully promote habits of 0! propriety, as the 

on councils of honest 


general considerations, the particular 
advantages of such a tribunal would be even greater. It 
may, without danger, be asserted, that common or equity 
law, as an impartial mediator between employers and 
employed, is totally inefficient. In the first place, it is 
an expensive arbitrator to call in; and to the poor man 
is, in mere commercial or manufacturing disputes, a dead 
letter. It is an instrument he cannot afford to employ 
in righting himself, whilst his rich master can, on the 
other hand, readily call in its aid. Secondly, if the law 
of the land were ever so accessible, it is generally in- 
efficient in adjusting the nice differences which are liable 
to arise in the various trades. There is no special law 
for one manufacture more than another. It makes no 
distinction between printers, weavers, tailors, miners, 
or any other artisans, and is consequently unable to 
reach the cases of minute injustice which may arise 
in each profession, and be quite peculiar to itself. A 
council, therefore, of ‘honest men,’ selected from the 
respective trades, would be much better judges of the 
cases brought before them than the best lawyers breath- 
ing. This ig daily exemplified in our common law 
or jury courts. of the utmost complicati 
occasionally arise, involving technicalities of which the 
attorneys or writers, and advocates, are totally ignorant, 
until they glean a superficial knowledge of them from 
the cases themselves. These technicalities, which it 
takes, be it remembered, years of experience in the 
ple actually engaged in the trade or manufacture to 
ams and which form the gist of the case, are then 
them, not having had the lawyer’s ——— of pre- 
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on formation so essential. Yet, in their ignorance, they are 
ens! bound to decide. Hence it is that jury decisions con- 
the cerning patents, ‘ hot-blast,’ and similar cases, demand- 
ys of ing much mechanical, engineering, or manufacturing 
g of knowledge, seldom satisfy the litigants, and are more 
ittle | frequently carried into higher courts than any other 
urch es class of causes. This is an evil which has been long 
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felt, and loudly exclaimed against, especially in Scot- 
land, where juries for civil causes are of comparatively 
recent introduction. Were, however, technical misun- 
derstandings submitted to a council of individuals— 
masters and operatives—fully conversant with the tech- 
nicalities out of which the ments arise, justice 
would be better cme. A tribunal of iron-founders, for 
instance, would assuredly be better able to understand 
and decide upon the ts of a hot-blast case, than the 
best legal functionaries and most generally intelligent 
jurymen in Great Britain. There is little fear that their 
arbitrations would not be abided by ; for experience has 
already proved the inutility of going to law, which is 
only now done because it is the only means of settlement 
at present existing. It would be safe to predict, that 
the of appellants would be about the same as 
that in three in 400. 

Upon these various considerations, we would strenu- 
hommes in Creat Britain. 


WHAT 7O DO WITH TRANSPORTED CRIMINALS. 
‘Tuenre a@e at present nearly fifty thousand culprits ir 
the Australian colonies and other dependencies of Great 
Britair (almost wholly in the former), and about fve 
thousind are transported every year. The present ar- 
rang-ments for the management of this unhappy class 
of sur fellow subjects are extremely defective ; at least 
thy are attended with very unsatisfactory results; and 
ithas become an important question—By wha‘ means 
can they be improved? The present system has two 
leading distinctive features—the predominance of phy- 
sical coercion, and the comparative absence of persuasive 
motive ; being precisely those which mark the every- 
where detestable form of slavery. The system is con- 
demned even by the instances in which comparatively 
good effects have been realised, for these have always 
occurred where the system was most departed from: 


He proposes that criminals should be condemned, first, to 
a comparatively brief term of banishment; second, to a 
certain amount of duty and self-denial, which they must 
regard as a debt, and expunge before they can be re- 
stored to liberty. Such duties and efforts of self-denial 
would, according to Captain Maconochie’s plan, be ex- 
in marks; and men would be condemned to 6, 
8, or 10,000 marks, in proportion to the gravity of their 
offences. Starting with w whatever debt against him, the 
culprit woald have before him the of re- 
ducing it/daily by his well-directed labour or nr 
frugality of his living, all above bread and water bein 
left to Lis own option. A persuasive motive would 
thus be substituted for direct coercion, although the 
latter might still be reserved for extreme cases, if any 
such arise.. ‘ With the alteration thus made in it,’ says 
Capiain Maconochie, ‘ this punishment [transportation }, 
from being, as now, the a would speedily become 
the best infliction at our command. It would 
more certainly wean convicted offenders from their 
vicious habits—more powerfully deter the hesitating 
from committing crime—and prove in the end also, as 
I think, more economical than any other punishment 


that has yet been devised. The originally worst pur- 
posed men, when placed in a painful situation, from 
which only steady exertion and self-command could 


rescue them, with the strongest and highest motives to 
please, i of low and deteriorating motives merely 
to avoid offending, would be unable to resist the infec- 
tious example of a whole community steadily pursuing 
the same object on the same principles ; and trained thus 


to good habits by im proceeding from within them- 
selves, and the class to which they belong, these habits 
would much ~ certainly become in time natural to 


cessity for all similarly before can 
to recover their liberty when once forfeited, would 

far more deterring to others than the example of vague 
suffering ; for the pride of evil-minded men would recoil 
from the one picture, and it is only challenged by the 


thus, good masters—men who treat the convicts granted | other.’ 


to them as servants with most persuasive, and fewest 
directly coercive stimulants—have always ‘ turned out 
the best men ;’ bad masters—severe-natured men, keep- 
ing more strictly to rules—have always had the worst 
men; ‘and the worst of all have been found in the ser- 
vice of the government, where the strictest rules have 
been“the most strictly carried out.’ The general ten- 
dency of the present plans is to harden and further de- 
prave the convicts. What is desirable, is a treatment 
which would unite punishment—the due condemnation 
of error—with the reform and restoration of the unfor- 
tunate men, We must avoid being too lenient, for there 
a very definite evil lies; but we ought equally to avoid 
any plan of treatment which only can make the bad 
worse. It is a terrible thing for man to do—to put his 
brother into circumstances which unavoidably sink his 
soul deeper in the mire of sin, punishing him for a little 
error by forcing him into the predisposition to commit 
a greater. Yet this is what our nation is doing every 
day with fifty thousand of its members. 

A proposal for a new plan has been laid before the 
government, and partially before the public also, by 
Captain Maconochie, R.N., who for some years con- 
ducted the establishment at Norfolk Island. Captain 
Maconochie is a philanthropist; but views founded in 
humanity are not necessari ily visionary. On the con- 
voch't Me sometimes think that those who persist for 

found to be bad in result, but which they 
persist in believing to be the best, have more 
ot iio thecrtle in their constitution than those who, in 
such circumstances, would something new. The 
mode suggested by Captain shie is of business- 


All, however, is not left to the power of this ap- 
Se convict’s hopes. ‘On first arriving at a 
any settlement—for a not under three months, 

it beyond that de ing entirely on his own regu- 
larity and ‘proficiency, rm the acquisition of marks 
exhibiting —his. treatment should consist of moral, 
religious, and other intellectual instruction in a peni- 
tentiary. The great object in this is to wean from 
vicious cast the views forward, penetrate 
with a sense of benevolent purpose in all the other regu- 
lations, and, by enlarging the intelligence, increase the 

r of deliberate reason over blind impulse. I speak 

experience in attaching great importance to it, and 
the voyage out should be also made systematically sub- 
servient to it. After this he should, for a time not 
under eighteen months, but this period also depending 
on the acquisition of marks, serve in a mutually respon- 
sible party, labouring for government, and disqualified 
for any situation of trust, authority, or indulgence under 
~o or for any private service. The object of this, apart 

from the punishment it will inflict, is to create a com- 
mon interest in a whole party, and in all parties, to be- 
have well—thus to produce an esprit de corps towards 
good in all—to subdue selfish feeling—to assist the 
weak by giving them the aid of the strong, and to fetter 
the ill-disposed by combining the interests of the better 
men with theirs. Experimentally, I also attach much 
importance to it. After this he should hold, for not less 
than fifteen months (making three years in all), and 
beyond this till he has fully redeemed his marks and 
earned his entire discharge, a ticket of leave in the 
settlement. In this last stage, every reasonable facility 
should be afforded him to accumulate a little money 
against his return to society. * * On discharge, 
every reasonable assistance should be given to the men 
to disperse ; and their final liberation, as well as every 
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like aspect, although to a Christian-like end. 
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intermediate step towards it, should in every case de- 
pend solely on having served the minimum time, and 
accumulated the corresponding number of marks.’ 

In the brochure from which we make these extracts, 
there are some traits of the convict population of Aus- 
tralia and Norfolk Island which can scarcely be read 
without interest. It appears that, in the obstinate state 
of mental rebellion in which the present system retains 
the men, they have come to alter entirely their ideas of 
good and evil. A bad man with them is one who shows 
an inclination to behave unusually well, by way of 
making favour with his superiors. A good man is one 
disposed to every outrage against rule: he would rob 
and murder, but not give evidence. The attention of 
convicts in church exceeds that of most ordinary con- 
gregations : many show great religious excitability ; but 
these are generally not the best men. Captain Maco- 
nochie says— In administering justice, I was always 
most particular in my way of receiving an oath. 
important occasions, I would question the man tendering 
it about his early religious education, his father’s and 
mother’s care of it, and his recollection and still abiding 
sense of the sacred nature of its obligations. He would 
wy Deanenty be moved, and sometimes even to tears, 

this cross-examination: yet almost the best of 
them would perjure themselves immediately afterwards, 
rather than lose caste among their companions by 
divulging what they were under a general, by no means 
necessarily a particular, pledge to conceal. 

* The attention of prisoners,’ he says, ‘to their sick 
companions is usually very striking ; and their emotion 
on occasion of a death far exceeds any that I have 
usually seen in either army or navy. It is difficult also 
to say how this should be: it is not through fear; for 
though, as a body, timid when opposed to regular autho- 
rity, this arises from their habitual submission, their 
want of confidence in each other, and of the habit also 
of acting in numbers together; and individually, they 
expose their lives even rec ae feeling exhibited 
is not either the expression of but rather of sym- 
pathy, as it were, with one who has passed from among 
them, and from their trials, to another audit. I have 
often observed this thought in the minds of otherwise 
rather hardened men, and in no case did I ever see a 
trace of that disgusting levity with which death is some- 
times adverted to in military and even high civil society. 
Before I went to Norfolk only a limited number, 
I think twelve, were allowed to attend any funeral, and 
no headstones were permitted to be erected at a pri- 
soner’s grave; but agreeing entirely with the Mettray 
directors as to the moral benefit to be derived from an 
opposite conduct, I abrogated both regulations. Two or 
three hundred men would thus frequently accompany an 
interment, all dressed in their best, and walking most 
perparanay | in files together; and a decorum, modesty, 

even taste, were occasionally exhibited in their 
headstones really wonderful, I recollect one now, 
having been struck with it at the time. It was alow 
humble stone over an old man, with the words, “ THe 
WEARY ARE AT REST” above, aud name and date beneath. 
It seemed to me very touching, and at the same time 
highly cpunaienn It expressed the tadium vite 
which elderly who especially feel the dis- 
comforts of their position, and have outlived their relish 
for its palliations, almost always testify; and the omis- 
sion of the first clause of the sentence exhibited also the 
absence of remorse which in most cases singularly cha- 
racterises their dying moments. Their crimes have 
been so long their only sources of support and enjoy- 
ment, that they cease to regard them in this light ; and 
their punishment is also universally considered by them 
to have exceeded the measure due to their offences. One 
a fellow without a single 


get him to retract a false and scandalous charge he had 


recently brought against one of the free overseers. With 
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some he consented, and I then asked him if he 
was for the change awaiting him? He an- 


swered “ Quite.” “ Have you no fears in relation to it?” 
“None in life.” “And yet severe punishments have 
been denounced against a life such as yours has been.” 


softened. fie died within few hours His conduct 


ly esti- 
ion), that scarcely any volunteered to bury him; 
a ordered for the purpose, of which I 
One rather re- 


shake off, which, if debarred their 
take to taming mice and spiders, 


they 

ly recognised and respected, but which at present 

of a common crime or punishment.’ 

The following anecdote is striking. ‘When I landed 


gences, provided they would become cae re- 
sponsible” for each other, so that if any transgressed, I 
should have the right to replace them all under the 
original duress. They , and I was 
struck even with the form of objection. t was not, “if 
so and so behaves ill, why should I suffer?” but, “if I 
behave ill, why should so and so suffer?” I 

that my object was to get all to behave well for the sake 
of each other, as I could not hope they would do so as 
yet for mine ; and at all events these were the onl a hast 
ditions on which I would grant them any indulgence 
whatever. Two days passed before they consented ; 
but after they did, though not immaculate, they behaved 
generally very well. One of them at length showed 
strong indications of approaching oe He became 
moody, and twice attempted to destroy himself. I 
thought that possibly change of occupation and diet 
might benefit him, and I brought him to my own garden 
in consequence, and sought to feed him up; but he 
rather got worse. I remonstrated with him, and his 
answer was a one—“ When I used to be this 


incur a severe Per unishment), and ber} took it out of 
me but now that 


At length it became unsafe 
to trust him at large, yet still the surgeon wished him 


: “*T can never be worse off than I have beén here, where _ 
I have been used worse than a dog.” I held out my e 
hand to him on leaving, and his first movement was to 
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be- about with him many days, till he was sent to Sydney 
rds “ a confirmed lunatic.’ 
the What is here added is scarcely less interesting: the 
ter preliminary remark strikes us as particularly just. 
ter ‘instances of dudivides! attachment to myself could 
ach multiply without number, but these, for ob reasons, 
less I forbear to quote; and in truth they as often pained as 
and ee eee It is a great and 
and very common in managing prisoners, to be too 
the much gratified by mere obedience and servility ; dupli- 
lity city is much encouraged by this; and of two opposite 
ne it is better rather to overlook a little occasional 
4 ordination. I cannot, however, refuse to cite two 
= whose character cannot be mistaken. I had a 
ery garden within a few hundred yards of the ticket- 
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at Cascade, where from 300 to 400 men 


me the gratifying direction which remembrance of old 
times and lessons still gives to these poor fellows’ minds. 


cordial approbetion of the leading feature of Cepta 
a jon features n 
trial were given to it. 


THE PARTITION OF AN ISLAND BETWEEN 
TWO GREAT NATIONS. 
humorous account of a Hoy et division be- 
translated from a 


In the year 1648, whilst Europe, torn for a century and 
a half by wars carried on from one end of the old world j 
to thé other, at length sought repose, and sent pleni- 
potentiaries from all parts to the village of Munster to | alread 

a peace, at the same moment, but at a dis- 
tance of two thousand leagues from that village and its 
excited population, the representatives of two great 
nations met, in the midst of a world of waters, with 
scarcely less solemnity, for the purpose also of arriving 
at a mutual understanding. The place of meeting was 
a hill beaten by the sea waves, and commanding a 
horizon of prodigious extent. The attention of the 
ambassadors, who came upon the ground about sunrise, 
was at first wholly taken up with the sublime spectacle 
spread before their eyes. Both on the right and left 
there was the glittering ocean, upon whose surface of 


the 
the island of St Martin, a plot of terra firma four 


by three. France was ted on this elevation 
(since called Concord Height) by four of her sons; 


without expressing our | flag. 


sented by four Dutchmen, of whom one had made a 
considerable fortune by selling beer to the others. 
After some formal preliminaries, the discussion be- 
came lively enough. 
‘Talk of concessions made by Holland, forsooth! 
cried the French captain: ‘ concessions, indeed! it is 


* Certain] ” said the Dutchman stiffly. 

4 surprise was quite as great as yours. 

‘We believed ourselves to be the sole occupants of the 
island. We settled on the northern built houses, 
planted the-flag of France on a height: we were con- 
tented and happy; when, behold! one morning, urged 
by the ardour of the chase, we crossed for the first time 
a mountain that separated us from the southern part of 
the island. Imagine our surprise when we found you 
settled just as comfortably as ourselves.’ 

‘Very true,’ said the Dutch leader; ‘and you can 
readily believe that our astonishment was not a whit 
less than yours, when all of a sudden we saw you de- 
scend the mountain with that easy air that people wear 
who think themselves at home.’ 

* Well, well; but what passed at our first interview ?’ 

“You demanded what we did here. We replied it 
was our colony.’ 

‘Your colony!’ you exclaimed; ‘just climb to that 
mountain-ridge and you will see another colony, and, 


of | what is more, with our flag.’ 


* We climbed the mountain,’ said the Dutchman, ‘and 
we found in truth on the other side three vessels and a 


Exactly.’ 
‘Exactly ; you had seen as much on our side.’ 
* Yes; AA per which of the two nations arrived here 


first ; that is the point. There can be no doubt that 
we did ; for who expressed 


habit of g our feelings so noisily as you are. 
That was all the difference.’ 


* Phiegm, let me tell you, sir, is indicative of a landed 


PreWhat have you to say, then to the fr? Ours is 
ly constructed, beside the flag.’ 

«Just what we ourselves have done.’ 

‘ This state of things, however, France cannot put up 
with ; and it is to have an end of these disputes that 
we have here assembled. We must now settle the matter 
once for all.’ 

‘We must settle the matter by all means. Holland 
cannot consent to occupy an equivocal position. In 
ev ing we like to know whether we stand on our 

or our heels,’ 

* There seems to be only one method of arriving at 
that piece of kno the captain ; ‘ you are 
four, so are we. Let us fight, and the victors shall be 
le the concessions of 

you sty! generous 
France ?’ 


Ap pasos ang any better plan? If so, let us hear 


‘It seems to us that there are simpler plans than the 
one you have proposed—an equal os ane instance. 
You occupy the north of the island, we the south. 
Good ; let each remain at home, and, instead of fighting, 


as if we were hostile armies, instead of ruining ourselves 
| Ag oe ene forts, let us live in peace, and estab- 
w 


hee system of commerce, | 

gentlemen, than cutting one 

to have just now some 
you say to that?’ 


| 
of-leave village 
lived, four to six in a hut, never locked up, nor under 
| other guard through the night than that of a police 
sentry, one of their own number. The garden was by 
} the roadside, very imperfectly fenced with open paling, 
and fully stocked with choice fruit and vegetables, 
bananas, pine apples, grapes, melons, and others, which | France who, in her generosity, has been inclined to grant 
to men on a salt ration must have offered a great temp- | them to you; for were we not in this island before 
tation; and a well of particularly good water being | you?’ 
within it, almost public, these were constantly under 
view; yet I scarcely ever lost any. And by a letter 
received a few weeks ago, I learn that five men, having | 
| armel an old black silk handkerchief that had 
| to me, have had their prayer-books bound 
with it, The only one named to me was once a noto- 
. rious bushranger in New South Wales, and is on the | 
island under the heaviest of all sentences, “ Life, never 
; to return.” He was thus at one time rather ill-con- 
| ducted—boat-building, or otherwise scheming to recover 
| his liberty—and often in trouble in consequence. And | 
| it gives me the greatest pleasure now to hear so diffe- 
. rent a report of him, at once for his own sake, as the 
anecdote illustrates what I have elsewhere said of the 
acquiescence of prisoners in just, if not vindictive or 
| extreme severity or restraint; and as it further shows 
Their present value for these prayer-books may be in a 
degree false and factitious; yet who knows what they 
may yet do for them? or how far, under the varied im- | 
pulses to which humanity is subject, their influence may 
not be deepened, in the most critical circumstances 
temptation or of suffering, by the associations thus con- 
| nected with them ?’ | 
| 
| 
ing the other urely we di ° 
‘So, gentlemen,’ retorted the Dutchman, ‘ it ‘pleases 
ou to say. But we can assure you that our amaze- 
an English dress. } 
. fire many islands of the Archipelago, wrapped in the 
| | 
| east to west, were they touched by the solar rays, and 
| awakened like a troop of nymphs from their slumbers. 
The ambassadors approached, the conference began— 
a grave and delicate negotiation. In fact, it was no less 
lland of 
leagues 
| 
y. a captain who had lost his regiment in these re- | Will not that 
mote latitudes, a Gascon turned planter, and two friends | another’s thro: 
who were independent gentlemen. Holland was repre- | capital beer to 


Sota Tee 


= 
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* How do you sell it?” 

‘Oh, we are content with a moderate profit.’ 

‘Well, well, we will talk the matter over hereafter. 
If, however, we found two neighbouring empires, there 
remains an important question to settle—what shall be 
our frontier lines? It will of course be absolutely ne- 
cessary to determine this point ; else how shall we 
where to erect our customhouses ?’ 

* True, true,’ replied the Dutchman ; ‘ we must cer- 
tainly fix upon a boundary.’ 

* Well, then, we will tell you a very simple mode of 
doing that. You see we are standing on the north coast. 
Do you turn to the left, and, keeping along the shore, 
march right onwards. We will start in the other di- 
rection. In this way we shall pass round the island, and 
meet again on the other side. We will then draw a line 
from the hill where we now are to the place of meeting. 
This will divide the island into two parts: you shall 
have one, and we will take the other.’ 

‘ A very ingenious scheme,’ said the Dutchman. ‘ We 
Your course is to the right, 

As the sun has ee 


a, so here we are off.’ 

The two parties then separated, and with mighty 
solemnity they set out on their respective ways. They 
were scarcely at the foot of the mount where the con- 
ference had taken place, before the Frenchmen set up a 
shout of laughter. ‘ Now I will wager,’ said the Gascon 
wet ‘that those fat Dutchmen are at this moment 

ing themselves with all the gravity of a priest 
carrying the host. I should like to have a peep at 
them. What do you say to our climbing the hill once 
more? We shall have a jovial ten minutes in looking 
at them from the top.’ 

* But don’t you see that they will be gaining ground 
all the time ?” retorted the captain. 

* Bah!’ said the Gascon; ‘cannot we have a run after- 
wards, and so make ourselves even with them? Come, 
let us go back.’ 

‘Faith no,’ said the captain; ‘the hill is somewhat 
steep. | I have not the slightest inclination to climb it 


Well, I confess I should like to see them. You wont 
have anything to say to the hill; now suppose we run 
forward as fast as we can? We shall then surprise them 
in the midst of their ceremonious airs. How we shall 
enjoy the sight!’ 

*No, no, we must not play them a trick. If they 
walk, we have no right to run.’ 

‘Pooh! what matters it? In the first place, no pace 
was stipulated on. In the second, if we obtain a terri- 
tory twice the size of theirs, where is the harm? Do 
not the French move about twice as fast as the Dutch, 
and ought they not therefore to have twice as much 
space? In strict justice we ought to have two-thirds 
of the island.’ 

* Very well then, let us run.’ 

Bursting with laughter, the four Frenchmen imme- 
diately set forward at a rapid speed, and after moving 
at this accelerated pace about half an hour, all of a 
sudden, in doublin va promon tory, they came face to 
face with the four men, who were no little asto- 
nished at the yen 

‘How is this?’ the Batavians, coming to a full 


*Parblieu! here we are, the sons of France. And 
now, gentlemen, we must erect a cross, and then some 
of these days we can draw the boun line.’ 

* Well, this is a little surprising,’ id Meinherr; ‘we 
have scarcely come a mile.’ 

‘That,’ said the Gascon in a grave tone, ‘was your 
fault. If you choose to walk so majestically —— 


‘Most surprising!’ Holland repeated. ‘Have you 
not been running, messieurs, a little ?’ 
‘Sin, rejoined’ the ‘we used the pace of 


The next day a line was solemnly drawn from the 
— parting to the place of meeting; and hence it 

is that Holland is owner of only one-third of the island 
of St Martin. 


CLASS REPROBATION—TWO 
HONEST LAWYERS. 


WE still occasionally meet with individuals who enter- 
tain prejudices against whole professions, declaring, for 
instance, that all engaged in the law must needs be 


legal man in taking up causes which he fully 
believes to be bad, we are not prepared to deny; that 
there are many despicable pettifoggers continually en- 
gaged in dirty and roguish work, cannot be doubted; 
but it is at the same time evident to all who can take a 


fellow-creatures. The effect of the following true story 
will be, we think, to show that honour and shame are 
not necessarily connected with any of the walks of life 


8, 


one of the notes, which he did not miss till he had reac’ 
the counting-house of his employers. The junior part- 
ner of a thriving manufacturing house happened to ob- 
serve it immediately after the loser had departed, and, 
having picked it u 
partners as a wi 
acommon good, and = it as such in their books. 
The loss of in the news- 
papers and by fact universally 
known, and was as universall 
it ever discovered. 
it, joined heartily in deploring the misfortune 


to make up the sum to his employers, out of a little fund 
which he accumulated as a provision for a lunatic 
daughter. Worse still; the misfortune preyed upon his 
spirits. He fell into ill health, and soon after pe yon 
ing a destitute family. 

For twenty years, the trio who had divided the hun- 
widow and her c t len ir 


tion, incidentally stated that he had hardly got his fair 
share of that hundred-pound note which he picked 
up twenty years ago. Little more passed at that time; 


but, about three months after, Widow B., the surviving 
child of S., who had lost the note, having occasion 
to consult the same legal gentleman, made allusion to 
that circumstance as what had uced the ruin of her 
father’s family. Struck with the coincidence of time, 
place, and the sum lost, Mr W. cain ainer inquiries, 
and the result was, that he recommended Mrs B. to call 


credited to cash in their books. 


| 
| 
| unfavourable to general morality in the maxim which 
mass are men of the purest honour, while many exhibit 
n even an unusual exactness in their dealings with their 
it 
ir 
° In acertain mercantile town, which need not be named, ‘ 
it there existed, thirty years ago, a house transacting busi- 
ness under the firm of B. M. H. and Co. Their trusty 
t | clerk, J.S., having been one day sent to the bank for a 
i, large sum, which was paid to him in hundred-pound 
notes, was returning with it, when, having gone into a 
d shop for some unimportant pu: he unluckily drop 
a | 
| 
| 
i | 
_ legal agent, Mr W., as to some details of that transac- 
stop. 
upon the principal partner of the dissolved concern, 
ask pointedly if a member of his house had ever found 
a hundred-pound bank note, and if the sum had been 
The poor woman acted according to direction, and 
by the person to whom she applied, was ordered to quit 
his house, and never trouble him again on such a sub- 
poor protegée to apply to ° i partner 
requesting that he would kindly exert himself to see 
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justice done to her. Mr B. was a benevolent, as well as 
conscientious man; he had ever regretted the fate of 
poor S., and he now felt the deepest indignation at the 


trio whom, from the report of Mr W., he believed to 
have ap’ 


riated the note. He applied by letter, and 
personally, for the restoration of the money; but met 
only shuffling denials and refusals, A rupture then took 
place between the parties, and, with Mr B.’s concur- 
rence, @ summons was served by W. upon the three 

of the dissolved firm, narrating all the circum- 
stances of the case, and concluding for the value of the 
missing note, with interest and expenses. An agent 
‘was em ed in defence ; but, happily, like Mr W., he 
was an man. Mr M. observing something suspi- 
cious in the case, assembled the three partners in his 
chamber, where a conversation somewhat like the 
following took place : 

Mr M. Well, gentlemen, your defence in this case, 
what is it? 

Trio. Oh, there is no proof that the pursuer’s father 
lost any note, or that we found the one he lost. 

M. Did any of you find a Royal Bank L.100 note at 
the time and place stated in the summons ? 

Trio. Ay; but what proof is there that it is the one 
he lost, if indeed he lost any note? 

M. Did you at the time know of the advertisements 
and reward narrated in the summons? 

Trio. Oh, we cannot remember these far-back stories. 

M. Yes; but I see you do not deny them, and I 
wish to know if you yourselves advertised the finding 
of the note, as was clearly your duty as honest men? 

Trio. No; and surely there was no law of the land 
which obliged us to do so. 

M. Well, gentlemen, I tell you frankly that this seems 
to me an ugly affair, and you had better settle it, for 
certainly I shall not defend you. 

Struck with the straightforward honesty of their own 
agent, the partners could not resist his advice. The 
opposite agent, Mr W., was sent for, and asked what 
rate of interest he demanded. He answered to Mr M., 
* Whatever you, sir, as agent for the defenders, think 
fair.’ ‘Then, said M, ‘I fix it at bank interest ;’ 
and the matter was immediately settled. 

Thus was a monstrous wrong, which had been in- 
flicted by individuals of a class held generally in respect, 
redressed by the honesty and zeal of two members of a 
profession often spoken of as wholly predatory and 
Mere po show in more expressive 

t the necessity of caution in a cha- 
racters to large bodies of men ? es ee 


COMPENSATION. 


[From Essays by R. W. Emerson, an American writer.] 


Po.anity, or action and reaction, we meet in every 
nature ; in darkness and light, in heat and cold, in the ebb 
and flow of waters, in and female, in the inspiration 
and expiration of plants and animals, in the systole and 
diastole of the heart, in the undulations of fluids and of 
sound, in the conte) and centripetal gravity, in clec- 
tricity, galvanism, and chemical alfinity. Superinduce 
magnetism at one end of a needle, the opposite magnetism 
takes place at the otherend. If the south attracts, the 
north repels. To empty here, yon must condense there. 
An inevitable dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is 
a half, and suggests another thing to make it whole ; as 
it, matter ; man, woman ; subjective, objective ; in, ont ; 
Upper, under ; motion, rest ; yea, nay. 
hilst the world is thus dual, so is every one of its 
parts. The entire system of things gets represented in 
every particle. There is somewhat that resembles the ebb 
and flow of the sea, day and night, man and woman, in a 
single needle of the pine, in a kernel of corn, in each indi- 
vidual of every animal tribe, The reaction so grand in the 
elements, is repeated within these small boundaries. For 
example, in the animal kingdom, the physiologist has ob- 
served that no creatures are favourites, but a certain com- 
pensation balances every gift and every defect. A us- 
age given to one part is paid out of a reduction 


another part of the same creature. If the head and neck 
are enlarged, the trunk and extremities are cut short. 

The theory of the mechanic forces is another example. 
What we gain in power, is lost in time, and the converse. 
The periodic or compensating errors of the planets are 
another instance. The influences of climate and soil in 
political history are another. The cold climate invigorates ; 
the barren soil does not breed fevers, crocodiles, t or 
scorpions. 

The same dualism underlies the nature and condition of 
man. Every excess causes a defect ; every defect an ex- 
cess. Every sweet hath its sour; every evil its good. Every 
faculty which is a receiver of pleasure, has an equal penalt 
put on its abuse. It is to answer for its moderation wit 
its life. For every grain of wit, there is a grain of folly. 
For everything you have missed, you have gained some- 
thing else ; gnd for everything you gain, you lose some- 
thing. If riches increase, they are increased that use 
them. Ifthe gatherer gathers too much, nature takes out 
of the man what she puts into his chest ; swells the estate, 
but kills the owner. Nature hates monopolies and excep- 
tions. The waves of the sea do not more speedily seek a 
level from their loftiest tossing, than the varieties of con- 
dition tend to equalise themselves. There is always some 
levelling cireumstance that puts down the overbearing, the 
strong, the rich, the fortunate, substantially on the same 
ground with all others. 

Every act rewards itself, or, in other words, integrates 
itself in a twofold manner ; first, in the thing, or in real na- 
ture ; and secondly, in the circumstance, or in apparent 
nature. Men call the circumstance the retribution. The 
casual retribution is in the thing, and is seen by the soul. 
The retribution in the cireumstance is seen by the under- 
standing ; it is inseparable from the thing, but is often 
spread over a long time, and so does not become distinct 
until after many years. The specific stripes may follow 
late after the offence, but they follow because they accom- 
pany it. Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. 

Punishment is a fruit that, unsuspected, ripens within the 
flower of the pleasure which concealed it. Cause and effect, 
means and ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed ; for the 
effect already blooms in the cause, the end pre-exists in 
the means, the fruit in the seed. 

Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, which the 
unwise seek to doge, which one and another brags that he 
does not know ; brags that they do not touch him ; but 
the brag is on his lips, the conditions are in hissoul. If he 
escapes them in one part, they attack him in another more 
vital part. If he has escaped them in form, and in the ap- 

ce, it is that he has resisted his life, and fled from 
imself, and the retribution is so much death. So signal 
is the failure of all attempts to make this separation of the 
good from the tax, that the experiment would not be 
tried—since to try it is to be mad ; but for the circum- 
stance, that when the disease began in the will, of rebel- 
lion and separation, the intellect is at once infected, so that 
the man ceases to see God whole in each object, but is 
able to see the sensual allurement of an object, and not see 
the sensual hurt: he sees the mermaid’s head, but not the 
dragon’s tail ; and thinks he can cut off that which he 


of | would have from that which he would not have. 


All things are double, one against another. Tit for tat, 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, blood for blood, 
measure for measure, love for love. Give, and it shall be 
= you. He that watereth shall be watered himself. 

ho doth not work shall not cat. Harm watch, harm 
catch. Curses always recoil on the head of him who impre- 
cates them. If you put a chain around the neck of 9 slave, 
the other end fastens itself around your own. Bad counsel 
confounds the adviser. 

It is thus written, because it is thus in life. Our action 
is overmastered and characterised above our will by the 
law of nature. We aim at a petty end quite aside from the 
public but our act arranges itself by irresistible mag- 
netism in a line with the poles of the world. 

A man cannot but he judges himself. With his 
will, or against his will, he draws his portrait to the eye of 
his companions by every word. Every opinion reacts on 
him who utters it. It isa thread-ball thrown at a mark, 
but the other end remains in the thrower’s bag ; or, rather, 
it is a harpoon thrown at the whale, unwinding, as it flies, 
a coil of cord in the boat, and if the harpoon is not good, 
or not well thrown, it will go nigh to cut the steersman in 
twain, or to sink the boat. 


You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. ‘No 
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e 
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man had ever a point of e that was not injurious 
him,’ said Burke. The Bm nb in fashionable life does 
not see that he excludes himself from enjoyment, in the 
attempt to appropriate it. The exclusionist in religion does 
not see that he shuts the door of heaven on himself, in 
striving to shut out others. Treat men as pawns and 
nine-pins, and you shall suffer as well as they. If you 
leave out their heart, you shall lose your own. 

All infractions of love and equity in our social relations 
are speedily p wocage- They are punished by Fear, Whilst 
I stand im simple relations to my fellow-man, I have no 
displeasure in meeting him. We meet as water meets 
water, or a current of air meets another, with perfect diffu- 
sion and interpenetration of nature. But as soon as there 
is any departure from simplicity, and attempt at halfness, 
or good for me that is not good for him, my neighbour feels 
the wrong; he shrinks from me as far as I have shrunk 
from him; his eyes no longer seek mine; there is war be- 
tween us; there is hate in him and fear in me. 

All the old abuses in society, the great and universal, 
and the petty and particular, all unjust accumulations of 
maya and power, are avenged in the same manner. 

‘ear is an instructor of sagacity, and the herald of 
all revolutions. One thing he always teaches, that there is 
rottenness where he appears. He is a carrion crow, and 
though you see not well what he hovers for, there is death 
somewhere. Our property is timid, our laws are timid, 
our cultivated classes are timid. Fear for ages has boded, 
and mowed, and gibbered over government and property. 
That obscene bird is not there for nothing. He indicates 
great wrongs which must be revised. 

Experienced men of the world know very well that it is 
always best to pay scot and lot as they go along, and that 
a man often pays dear for a small frugality. The borrower 
runs in his own debt. Has a man gained anything who 
has received a hundred favours and rendered none? Has 
he gained by borrowing, through indolence or cunning, his 
neighbour’s wares, or horses, or money? There arises on 
the deed the instant acknowledgment of benefit on the one 
part, and of debt on the other; that is, of superiority and 
inferiority. The transaction remains in the memory of 
himself and his neighbour; and every new transaction 
alters, according to its nature, their relation to each other. 
He may soon come to see that he had better have broken 
his own bones than to have ridden in his neighbour's coach, 
and that ‘the highest price he can pay for a thing is to 
ask for it.’ 

A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts of life, 
and know that it is always the part of prudence to face 
every claimant, and pay every just demand on your time, 
your talents, or your heart. ways pay; for, first or last, 
you must pay your entire debt. Persons and events may 
stand for a time between you and justice, but it is only 
a postponement. You must pay at last your own debt. 
If you are wise, you will dread a prosperity which only 
loads you with more. Benefit is the end of nature. But 
for every benefit which you receive, a tax is levied. He is 
great who confers the most benefits. He is base—and 
that is the one base thing in the universe—to receive 
favours and render none. In the order of nature, we cannot 
render benefits to those from whom we receive them, or 
only seldom. But the benefit we receive must be rendered 
again, line for line, deed for deed, cent for cent, to some- 
body. Beware of too much good staying in your hand. It 
will fast corrupt and worm worms. Pay it away quickly 
in some sort. 

The cheat, the defaulter, the gambler, cannot extort the 
benefit, cannot extort the knowledge of material and moral 
nature, Which his honest care and ps yield to the ope- 
rative. The law of nature is, Do the thing, and you shall 
have the power ; but they who do not the thing have not 
the power. Human labour, through all its forms, from the 
sharpening of a stake to the construction of a city or an 
epic, is one immense illustration of the perfect compen- 
sation of the universe. Everywhere and always this law 
is sublime. The absolute balance of Give and Take, the 
doctrine that everything has its price—and if that price is 
not paid, not that thing but something else is obtained, 
and that it is impossible to get anything without its price 
—this doctrine is not less sublime in the columns of a 
— than in the budgets of states, in the laws of light 
and darkness, in all the action and reaction of nature. I 
cannot doubt that the high laws which each man sees 
ever implicated in those processes with which he is ccn- 
versant—the stern ethics which sparkle on his chisel-edge, 


to | which are measured out by his plumb and foot-rulg which 


trace, 
seldom named, exalt his business to hit imagi- 


nation. 

The league between virtue and ae ee 
to assume a hostile front to vice. The beautiful wee oa 
substances of the world persecute and whip the trator. He 
finds that things are arranged for truth and benefi:; but 
there is no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. There 
is no such thing as con Commit a crime and 
the earth is made of glass. Commit a crime, and it eems 
as if a coat of snow fell on the ground, such as revals in 
the woods the track of every partridge, and fox, and iquir- 
rel, and mole. You cannot recall the spoken wor, you 
cannot wipe out the foot-track, you cannot draw pp the 
ladder, so as to leave no inlet or clew: always som con- 
demning circumstance transpires. The laws and subsances 
of nature—water, snow, wind, gravitation—become yenal- 
ties to the thief. 

On the other hand, the law holds with equal streness 
for all right action. Love, and you shall be love. All 
love is mathematically just, as much as the two siles of 
an algebraic equation. Bolts and bars are not theiest of 
our institutions, nor is shrewdness in trade a mark of wis- 
dom. Men suffer all their life long, under the foolistsuper- 
stition that they can be cheated. But it is as impssible 
for a man to be cheated by any one but himself, a for a 
thing to be, and not to be, at the same time. Thee is a 
third silent party to all our bargains. The nature ad soul 
of things takes on itself the guaranty of the fulfilnent of 
every contract, so that honest service cannot come:o loss. 
If you serve an ungrateful master, serve him th: more, 
Put God in your debt. Every stroke shall be repai. The 
longer the payment is withholden, the better for yu ; for 
compound interest on interest is the nte and 
usage of this exchequer. 


ROBBERS IN INDIA. 


Various classes of robbers, under the desgnations 0} 
Thugs, Dakoits, Choars, Kuzzaks, and Budlukes, _in! 
the entire country. The first and the last vould ap 
to be identical, being sets of villains distingnimed by their 
practice of strangling — with whom 
they may contrive to fall in upon a journg; they are 
sometimes formed into secret socicties, not disimilar from 
some of those in the middle ages: and it wasvainly hoped 
that Lord William Bentinck utterly extfpated them. 
The Kuzzaks are mounted robbers, who simly beset the 
highroads, or, being collected into parties, athck and plun- 
der entire villages: in other words, they are Turpins, or 
Robin Hoods, or Rob Roys, as occasion may retuire. “rhe 
Dakoits and Choars are more like the early conpanions of 
Gil Blas—thieves who naturally and constitufonally as- 
semble in gangs, and who usually limit their deredations 
to the houses or persons of those reputed to pasess yalu- 
ables or money in concealed hoards. These wer once the 
most formidable, being thoroughly organised uncer sirdars, 
or leaders: they commonly meet for their lawless bd 
cedures under cover of the night ; being, by day, to all ap- 
pearance, among the most peaceable and quia members 
of the community. Their grand characteristic wherever 
they subsist, still continues to be that of Dan— an adder 
in the path.’ They have watchwords and secret signals, 
Companies, variously armed with swords, clubs pikes, and 
matchlocks, will grow, as it were, out of the gromd, coming 
together nobody knows how, and gathered fom no one 
knows where, in numbers from fifteen to fi The spot 
will be some tope or grove adjacent to the disired spoil. 
The following is a midnight picture of what these worthies 
were some thirty years ago, as also of what they too often 
are now :—* When collected, their marauding excursion was 
usually mer by a religious ceremony—tle worship of 
the goddess Durga—the patroness of thieves, typified by a 
bt pe’ a few blades of grass. The ceremony was con- 
du by a Brahmin of degraded condition ind dissolute 
life. Having propitiated the goddess by the pronise of a por- 
tion of their spoil, they marched, with lighted torches, and 
little attempt at concealment, beyond disguising their faces 
by pigment, or covering them with masks, to the object of 
their expedition, usually the dwelling of some shopkeeper, 
or money-changer, in which it was e ed to discover 
treasure. hye eee the mbdtive of the attack was ven- 
geance ; and given by the householder, or any 
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memberof his family, against some member of the gang, 
broughtupon him the resentment of the whole fraternity. 
Upon estering the village, it was customary to fire a gun 
as a sigml to the inhabitants to keep within their dwell- 
ings: th: house — which the operation was designed 
was ther surrounded ; and whilst some of the gang forced 
an entraace, others remained as a guard without. Unless 
exasperated by resi or stimulated by revenge, the 
Dakoits did not commonly proceed to murder ; but they 
atrocious cruelties Nags such as re- 
‘0 give them, or were unable to give them, informa- 
tion ngarding property which they suspected of having 
been oncealed ; burning them with lighted torches or 
blazin; straw, or wrapping cloth or flax apne in oil 
aroun their limbs, an setting it on fire; or inflicting va- 
rious prtures which caused immediate or speedy death. 
The olject being accomplished, and the booty secured, the 
gang wtired before daylight, and the guilty individuals 
resumd their daily occupations.’ In 
hundrd and ninety such atrocities 
—Ecleae Review for July. 
REMARKABLE NATURAL PHENOMENON. 


detils of a most singular but ctive phenomenon :— 

The rivr Wear, immediately above and below Framwell- 
a singular a) 


alone, six 
disgraced a single year. 


one of tk principal jets of air, and finding its position the 
same onthree successive days, was led to the conclusion, 
that it mst flow from some fissure under the bed of the 
river, ani vould prove to be an escape of the light car- 
buretted hyirogen gas generated in such fearful abundance 
in the coal md other strata of the district. A boat having 
been mooredalongside the jet of air, and its inflammable 
nature fullyascertained by the application of a lighted 
taper, a largeinverted funnel, furnished with a pipe of the 
requisite lengh, was fixed over the supposed fissure, and all 
the issuiry from it thus collected and conveyed into a 
open-b¢tomed tin reservoir, or gasometer, floating 
on the surfacg and provided with a burner and glass chim- 
ney. The gat could now be ignited * hom, and the 
supply was fomd to be sufficiently abundant to produce a 
large and brillant jet of flame, arising, as it were, from the 
bosom of the dd ‘river of Wear’—a strange and extraor- 
dinary puree, which has already collected many hun- 
dreds of speetators curious to see the river on fire. The 
stream of gw appropriated to the above experiment is one 
only of a grat many others which occupy an area of from 
a square yards and which must 
er very many gas per minute. 
When the is large bubbles, formed by 
the ascent ¢ the gas to the surface, and readily taking fire 
on contact vith a lighted candle, mark the 
jets above the bridge ; two others 


principal chister of gas 

of smaller limensions are o! below, and a still 
smaller one at some distance above the bridge, each of 
them being narked by the p of air-bubbles 
whenever tle surface of the water is smooth. The: 


its of the 


distance of the extreme clusters 
being upwaris of a hundred yards, furnishes a strong pre- 
sumption that the source of this extraordi 
gas 


rdinary discharge of 
situatal at a great depth below the bed of the river, 
and that it finds its way up the fissures of some ‘ trouble,’ 
fault, or disleation of the strata from some of the lowest 
beds of coal or shale reposing below. a pane aes 
are known te exist within several hundred yards of t 
Chane within the distance of two miles 
which are sufficiently deep to have become instrumen 
to the appeamnce of this curious phenomenon. It must 
therefore in all probability be traced to one of those ex- 
tensive natura accumulations of gas lurking in the fissures 
w w tapped by the operations y t 
candles of the miner, ) $s been the frequent causes of 
losions, of one of which the workings of 
such awful testimony last year. It 
to light the bridge from this source, 


and other parts of the town, if there appears a probability 
of its continuance. y persons assert that they have 
noticed bubbles rising from the water for eighteen months 
or two years past, and as the remarkable emission of hy- 
drogen from one of the old shafts of Wali’s End colliery 
has been burning for eg | years, and giving a clear light, 
which is visible at night for miles, it is pro this na- 
tural suppl: 


y on the Wear may last for years. 


THE QUESTIONER—A CHANT. 


I asx not for his lineage, 
I ask not for his name— 
If manliness be in his heart, 
He noble birth may claim. 
I care not though of this world’s wealth 
But slender be his part, 
‘If Yes you answer, when I ask— 
Hath he a true man’s heart ? 


I ask not from what land he came, 
Nor where his youth was nursed— 
If pure the stream, it matters not 
The spot from whence it burst. 
The palace or the hovel, 
Where first his life began, 
I seek not of ; but answer this— 
Is he an honest man? 


Nay, blush not now—what matters it 
Where first he drew his breath ? 
A manger was the cradle-bed 
Of Him of Nazareth ! 
Be nought, be any, everything— 
I care not what you be— 
If Yes you answer, when I ask— 
Art thou pure, true, and free ? 
—Robert Nicoll’s Poems. 


PERFUME OF PLANTS. 


It is not sufficiently observed by all the admirers of 
flowers, that the agreeable perfume of plants in full bloom, 
when diffused through close apartments, becomes decidedly 
deleterious, by p' ing headache, giddiness, and other 
affections of the brain. But it is in confinement alone that 
such effects become evident. In the garden, when mingled 
with a wholesome and exhilarating atmosphere, amidst 
objects that awaken the most delightful sensations of our 
nature, these sweets are a part of our gratifications, and 
health is p ted as a q of enjoyment so pure. 
Who has not felt the excitement of spring? of nature, in 
that delightful season, rising from let into beauty 
and vivacity, and spreading the sweets of the thorn and 
the violet, auxiliary to our gratifications? Amidst the 
beauties of the flower-garden, these pleasures are condensed 
and refined; and the fragrance there, hovering on the 
wings of the breeze, cannot be imagined less wholesome 
than t. Whatever increases our gratifications, so 
peculiarly unmixed with the bad passions of human nature, 
must surely tend to the improvement of mankind, and to 
the excitement of grateful feelings towards that beneficent 
Creator who has so > sta | supplied these luxuries, 
which none are M 


GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

A good conscience is more to be desired than all the 
riches of the East. How sweet are the slumbers of him 
who can lie down on his pillow and review the tramsactions 
of every day without condemning himself! A good con- 
science is the finest opiate.—Anoz. 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


tal | Fontaine. 
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| 
as, whe) by the it appears to be in a state 
of ebulliion, occasioned by numerous streams of air-bubbles 
issuing rom below. The circumstance, however, had not 
been rearded with much attention, until Mr Wharton of 
Dryburr, having accidentally observed an unusual agita- 
tion of he water, was induced to take particular notice of 
gonally unde the bridge in a north-north-east and south- ee 
| 
Love is the shadow of the morning, which decreases as 
' the day advances. Friendship is the shadow of the even- 
| j ich strengthens with the setting sun of life.—La 
lishers or their agents.—A stamped edition of the Journal is now 
} issued, price 2)d., to go free by post. 


